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Canadian Volumes 
of Distinction 


Prose 


YON TOON O’ MINE. 
By Logan Weir.... $2.00 


The quality of the humor 
in this study of a Scottish- 
Canadian town, and the 
strongly drawn characters, 
are reminiscent of Ian 
MacLaren and Barrie. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 
By Major - General G. 
Sterling Ryerson.... 50 


An unusual autobiography 
by a prominent Canadian 
medical man. 


Verse 


FLOWER AND FLAME. 
By John Crichton... $1.50 


Poems of nature and of 
love. Imaginative thought 
rhythmically and  wmetri- 
cally expressed. 


POETICAL WORKS OF 
ALBERT DURRAN 
WATSON .......... $3.00 


A presentation of the very 
best works of this poet. 
His message compels at- 
tention by its strength and 
originality. 


PRICES QUOTED COVER POSTAGE 


The Ryerson Press 


Publishers 


Toronto 


Importers 


High School Boards 


Boards of Education 


are authorized by law to establish 


INDUSTRIAL, TECHNICAL 
and ART SCHOOLS 


With the Approval of the Minister of Education 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
may be conducted in accordance with the regula- 
tions issued by the Department of Education. 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 
is given in various trades. The schools and 
classes are under the direction of AN ADVIS- 
ORY COMMITTEE. Application for attendance 
should be made to the Principal of the school. 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS, MANUAL TRAINING, 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE and AGRICULTURE and 
HORTICULTURE 
are provided for in the Courses of Study in 
Public, Separate, Continuation and High Schools 
and Collegiate Institutes and Vocational Schools 
and Departments. 


Copies of the Regulations issued by the Depart- 
ment of Education may be obtained from the Deputy 
Minister of Education, Toronto. 


Toronto. 




















BOOKS OF TO-DAY 





ORPHAN ISLAND, by Rose Macaulay, 
Author of ** Told by an Idiot”... ..$2.00 


COLD HARBOUR, by F. Brett Young. 


A tale of terror superbly told...... 


OVERHEARD. Fifteen tales by Stacey 


Aumonier ....... 


PERILOUS WOMEN, by Cynthia 
2 


Sesckdey ....0000% 


THE RECKLESS LADY, by Sir Philip 


Gibbs 


rer eT ee 2.00 


WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG. 
Verses for children by A. A. Milne.. 2.00 


To be Published in the Early Spring 
THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM OSLER, 


by Harvey Cushing. 


2 vols, boxed. . 12.50 


(Order early so that we can reserve a set for 
you out of the first edition of which we will 
only have a limited number.) 


Tyrrell’s Book Shop 


780 Yonge Street 


: Toronto 


Randolph 5600 








Please mention THE CANADIAN FORUM when buying from Advertisers. 








Tea as a Beverage 


Tea is used in nearly every country in 
the world, although Australia leads in 
tea drinking with an annual per capita 
consumption of over nine pounds, 
which means that every Australian con- 
sumes at least six cups of tea every day. 
England is next with 8! pounds, 
Canada is next with nearly 5 pounds. 
The consumption in the United States 
is less than | pound, but rapidly increas- 
ing, as it is everywhere. The favorite 
tea in North America is— 
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THE AILING FRANC 


NCE more a flurry in French exchange has 

called attention to the precariousness of that 

country’s financial situation. The fall which 
occurred in the middle of February is attributed chiefly 
to distrust among French bondholders themselves. As 
the short-term National Defence Bonds have been 
maturing, many French holders, instead of reinvesting 
in the refunding issues, have demanded redemption in 
cash. This cash has been used in various ways to 
obtain funds abroad; and it is officially estimated that 
during the last three months 14,000,000,000 francs 
have been exported from France in one way or 
another. Some explain this flight of capital by the 
fear that the Herriot Government cannot meet the 
present national obligations without resorting to a 
capital levy; others describe the selling of francs in 
Paris as a political move designed to weaken the Gov- 
ernment. It seems doubtful, however, whether Her- 
riot’s. political opponents can plausibly be credited with 
such a degree of self-sacrificing malevolence as to seek 
the ruin of the national currency—and the depreci- 
ation of their own holdings—merely to oust the Gov- 
ernment from power. It seems more probable that the 
flight of capital is due simply to a desire to escape 
from further anticipated inflation and depreciation of 
the currency. 


HE French budget for this year cannot be 
balanced without new taxes of some kind; but no 
light has been thrown on the way in which the balance 
is to be achieved. It is true that the Dawes plan is 
now in operation ; but the annuities are to be shared in 
fixed proportions. Even for the ‘normal year’, five 
years hence, the Dawes plan does not guarantee any 
dazzling influx of riches; while for the present it 
fixes a somewhat disappointing maximum. Mean- 
while, both Great Britain and the United States are 
expressing an unpleasant desire for payments to be 
made by France. There is no danger that these 
creditors will send in the bailiff to collect, but they can 
do a great deal without resorting to physical 
methods. The proposals, now more and more fre- 
quently heard, that a ‘Dawes plan’ should be applied 
to France, or that France should be required to pass on 
practically the whole of her reparation credits to her 
foreign creditors, cannot fail to have some effect upon 
the French bondholders. Both internally and extern- 
ally the outlook is at least as threatening as ever. 


_ spokesmen of the French Government have 
appealed to their countrymen, as usual, on the 
double grounds of patriotism and profits. They have 
denounced tax-dodgers and speculators in the cur- 
rency as traitors to the country. They have also re- 
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iterated the consoling official doctrine that the franc 
is to be brought back to par, when, of course, those 
who have bought bonds at lower rates will reap huge 
profits as the result of their patriotic conduct. Un- 
fortunately this method of consolation no longer com- 
mands much faith even in France. If France cannot 
balance her budget now, when the burden of interest 
has been so greatly reduced by depreciation of the 
franc, how could she hope to do so if the franc were 
by some disastrous miracle restored to par? Perhaps 
the present treasury officials believe that this miracle 
is possible; but if so, they are probably the only finan- 
cial authorities in the world who hold this belief. 
There is only too much reason for the flight of 
capital. It has been checked each time by some kind 
of artificial expedient—the Versailles Treaty, the oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr, the Morgan loan, the Dawes 
plan—but the collapse has not been definitely averted. 
Perhaps the struggle may last for years to come. 
Meanwhile, certain lessons of the past ten years must 
not be forgotten. Great Britain and France have both 
suffered in the past by maintaining an uncompromising 
attitude towards Germany. Great Britain and the 
United States cannot afford to be uncompromising 
towards another debtor equally unable to pay in full. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND CONGRESS 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE enters on his regular 
four-year term with little encouragement of 
consistent support from Congress. Like other 

Presidents, he will probably have to devote much time 
to wheedling or driving the legislature—a situation 
which the separation of the legislative and executive 
branches seems to make inevitable in the United States. 
There is a marked revival of interest throughout the 
country in the discussion of constitutional changes to 
overcome the difficulty. One proposal is that cabinet 
members should sit in Congress without voting; but 
the ordinary citizen would probably view with great 
suspicion any tendency towards British practices, and 
it is unlikely that the question will reach the realm of 
possibility for many years. The Republican insur- 
gents, and the jealousy with which the Senate re- 
gards its own dignity and importance, are among the 
chief of the President’s problems. Regarding foreign 
- affairs and important appointments, the Senate must 
be consulted, and in the face of a long-continued tend- 
ency for the executive to overshadow the legislature 
at Washington, senatorial dignity often demands that 
the most be made of opportunities for obstruction. 
The latest example is the refusal to ratify the presi- 
dential nomination for the Attorney-Generalship. 
Meanwhile the drama is lightened for a moment by 
the President’s difficulty in controlling the electrical 
hobby-horse on which he is said to take his daily exer- 


cise. Laughter may have powerful political conse- 
quences. It would be odd if the cautious Mr. Cool- 
idge should find that he had unwittingly given his 
kingdom for a horse. . 


THE SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 


HE Speech from the Throne and the ensu- 
T ing debate seem to indicate a sad case of 

stagnation in Dominion affairs. With the 
exception of Mr. Micawber King, who is still optim- 
istically waiting for something to turn up, and Mr. 
Low, who blandly denies even that necessity, our 
statesmen are agreed that things are in rather a bad 
way. Our national debt is increasing, we have over a 
hundred thousand unemployed (forty thousand more 
than at the same season last year), and in spite of 
high wheat prices our farmers are not yet making 
ends meet. To confront this situation, the Liberal 
Party puts forward a platform of masterly inactiv- 
ity, and says in effect: ‘If we are sinking in an econ- 
omic bog let us subside like gentlemen, in a sedate, 
safe, and sane fashion without any ill-bred strug- 
gles.’ So we are to have no more tariff changes, the 
unemployment problem is to be left severely alone, 
and even the dear old Senate is to be allowed to slum- 
ber undisturbed for the present. It might be stated 
as a political axiom that once a Liberal adopts a ‘wait 
and see’ policy he ceases to be a Liberal in any real 
sense of the word. 


HE Government is playing ‘on velvet’ at present, 

because, in spite of the weak hand that it holds, 
neither of the other parties has the necessary cards to 
call a bluff. To anyone who is not entirely satisfied 
with the status- quo, the Liberal programme is lacking 
in inspiration, but the only alternatives provide slight 
cause for enthusiasm. Mr. Meighen has apparently 
fallen a victim to our modern curse of specialization. 
He is obsessed by the vision of an impregnable tariff 
wall as the cure for all the evils of our body politic, 
and he would gladly offer every consumer as a sacri- 
fice on the altar of protection. A fair case can be 
made for a certain measure of protection in Canada, 
but only a fanatic can believe that high tariffs will 
cure every disease from unemployment to chilblains. 
From the Progressives little, apparently, can be ex- 
pected; at least under their present leadership. “Mr. 
Forke, of course, has his points; but his chief char- 
acteristic appears to be his bluntness. A more deadly 
weapon is needed. “a 


EXPENSIVE OPTIMISM 
OMETIMES we wish that the Minister of Trade 
S and Commerce would abandon his habit of cele- 
brating each New Year by an expensive display 
of optimism in the financial papers. This year he 
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treated the business community to a full page adver- 
tisement with the eloquent headline in one inch capi- 
tals ‘Canada Is Coming Through!! Stand By Her. 
In Your Faith Is Her Strength.’ These stirring 
words, flanked by the British Arms, are followed by 
a number of ‘proofs’ to impress the investor ; but alas, 
we fear that the Minister does not tell all he knows. 
‘Canada did not increase her national debt in 1924.’ 
Yet the Canada Gazette tells us that the ‘net debt’ 
increased from 2,411 millions at the end of January 
to 2,417 millions at the end of December, 1924—and 
this does not include the increase in the liabilities of 
the National Railways, which are indirect liabilities 
of the Dominion. In view of this, it is rather late to 
cheer us up by telling us the questionable fact that 
the national debt was reduced by 36 millions at the 
end of the fiscal year many months ago (again dis- 
regarding the railways). ‘Bank deposits increased 
from $1,274,326,346 to $1,274,427,867'—a truly won- 
derful increase of nearly one-hundredth of one per 
cent.! ‘Employment improved from 88.7 per cent. in 
January, 1924, to 93 per cent. in November, 1924.’ 
It is a pity to let out the secret that this kind of im- 
provement takes place every year as a result of sea- 
sonal fluctuation. The Canadian dollar ‘is the only 
currency in the world quoted at a premium over the 
U.S. dollar since the war’! This, unfortunately, is 
not true; but perhaps it will make an impression on 
the New York bankers. The Minister himself seems 
to feel that his protests of optimism are rather uncon- 
vincing, for he then proceeds to call as witnesses ‘a 
great financier’ (Otto H. Kahn of New York) and as 
the supreme authority—save the mark—Roger W. 
Babson. Is it worth while to print this precious 
farrago of meaningless statistics every January? Are 
things really so bad that the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce must whistle to keep our courage up? 


A PARADOX OF POLITICS 


HE negotiations between the British Labour 
Party and the Soviet Government, which cul- 
minated in the Zinovief letter and the resulting 

defeat of Labour, constituted the most amazing com- 
edy of errors in international politics of recent times. 
A diverting epilogue has been provided in Mrs. Snow- 
den’s Canadian lecture tour, during which her anti- 
Bolshevist propaganda drove our local Communists 
to the point of frenzy. Lieut.-Col. H. J. Mackie of 
the C.P.R., who has just returned from a ten months 
visit to Russia, in a speech made in Ottawa declared 
that ‘Mrs. Philip Snowden’s unpleasant description of 
conditions in Russia was altogether misleading. Giv- 
en time and treated tolerantly, the Government will 
bring Russia out of the slough into which the wars 
and revolution plunged her’. We are almost moved 


to mirth by the spectacle of an official of our greatest 
capitalist organization engaged in rebuking the wife 
of a minister in the late Labour Cabinet for her harsh 
treatment of the Communists. 


MR. FERGUSON'S BEER 


INCE the inconclusive result of the October 
S plebiscite on the Ontario Temperance Act, wets 
_ and drys in that province have made the Prem- 
ier’s life unhappy by conflicting and equally insistent 
demands for its enforcement and its revision. With 
strong currents of opinion sweeping his ship of state 
relentlessly towards Scylla and Charybdis, Mr. Fergu- 
son has met the danger with the skill of the born 
navigator. He has trimmed sails, jettisoned the least 
valuable part of his cargo, laid a middle course dead 
on the pole-star of compromise, and poured oil on the 
troubled waters by announcing that he will give his 
constituents better beer and enforce what is left of the 
embarrassing Act with rigour. The supporters of his 
amendment, which provides for 4.4 per cent. beer, 
claim that it will make the enforcement of the Act 
practicable and the way of the bootlegger hard. Its 
opponents assert that it will destroy the Act, debauch 
the youth of the Province, and enable vendors to sell 
stronger beer than it warrants with impunity. We 
do not believe that the sale of 4.4 per cent. beer will 
cripple the bootlegger or make the O.T.A. practicable; 
nor do we feel that it can appreciably affect the health 
or virtue of Ontario’s youth. And as for che claim 
that it will facilitate the sale of still stronger beer, we 
all know that stronger beers are freely sold now. But 
the Premier’s amendment will enable the ordinary 
citizen to obtain a palatable lager cheaply, instead, of 
having to choose between good beer at a highbinder’s 
price and a sickly substitute at one within his means. 
On this adventure we can wish Mr. Ferguson bon 


voyage. 


DUTY-FREE BONDS 


N an evil moment the Ontario Government con- 

ceived the idea of borrowing money at less than 

the market rate by the issue of succession-duty-free 
bonds. These bonds, so launched upon the world, 
have had a pernicious career. Each moribund mil- 
lionaire has devoted his last hours on earth to con- 
verting as much of his estate as possible into the covet- 
ed securities. Dying with his tax-free treasures 
clutched firmly to his bosom, he has bequeathed them 
to his executors who, in due course, would sell them 
to the next septuagenarian. The Province has al- 
ready attempted to buy these bonds in the open mar- 
ket, with disastrous results to most of the people con- 
cerned in the transaction. Now the Government has 
announced a new scheme under which the Province is 
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to have the right of buying in, at a fair valuation, any 
such bonds which may hereafter be offered as a means 
of avoiding succession duties. It seems an obvious 
and, under the circumstances, an eminently justifiable 
plan. 


SCIENCE AND PUBLICITY 

HERE appears to be an ever growing practice 

on the part of the daily press to make sensa- 

tional reading matter out of so-called scientific 
discoveries—especially medical discoveries. These are 
regarded as having good ‘publicity value’ when put in 
a popular way. When not converted into ‘journalese’ 
or otherwise reflecting bad taste or bad manners, they 
are generally gross misrepresentations of the ideas of 
the person interviewed or mere advertisement of 
charlatans. There is some divergence of opinion as 
to whether even genuine discoveries should be made 
news matter, but there is little doubt that the dis- 
coverer who gives a reporter an interview tends to be 
classed by the best of his fellow scientists as a char- 
latan, and thus runs some risk of becoming a victim 
of the press. Such victims are not unknown to us, 
and if a different course is not adopted a deadlock 
between the press and the scientist will result. Two 
ways are open to the scientist which it would seem to 
us the press must unconditionally accept; either 
politely to bow out the reporter who seeks an inter- 
view, or to submit to him a report on the information 
desired! If the latter is not in a sufficiently popular 
vein, the reporter might be allowed to recast it to 
the satisfaction of the person interviewed. If reports 
were made and published in this manner the persons 
interviewed would be entirely responsible for their 
contents, the press would be absolved from any charge 
of misrepresentation, and the public, or that part of 
it in a position to judge, would be able to separate the 
wheat from the chaff. 


OUR NATIONAL VANITY 


b X JE have observed with some interest the latest 
storm in a tea cup raised by a slight on our 
national vanity. A New Zealand school- 

mistress, teaching in Toronto under the Empire 

League’s exchange plan, wrote a private letter home 

giving first impressions. The letter found its way 

into the New Zealand press, and someone with a flair 
for ‘news’ promptly cabled the least friendly passages 
to Canada, where they were played up into a first- 
class story by a Toronto paper. Then the storm 
broke. Whether the remarks of our visitor on Tor- 
onto street-car manners and the Ontario school sys- 
tem were justified or not is unimportant; the point is 
that our supersensitiveness has once more betrayed us 
into a painful exhibition of childish pique. These are 


the things that reveal our tender youthfulness as a 
nation. They are inevitable, perhaps, but they are 
none the less to be regretted in that they lay us open 
to misunderstanding. We should remember that we 
have claimed, and been given, an equal status in the 
family of nations. Under these new circumstances 
our precocity is apt to be forgotten, and our petulance 
attributed to a national inferiority complex. And we 
really wouldn't like that! 


THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP 


E are glad to draw the attention of our read- 
WV ers to the work of the Holiday Fellowship in 
Great Britain, whose announcement appears 
on page 186. Organized to provide healthy holidays 
for people who feel drawn to the country, it has 
opened Guest Houses, each accommodating from fifty 
to a hundred and fifty guests, in parts of the country 
that are noted for their beauty. On four days in the 
week, excursions are organized involving tramps of 
eight miles or so, and, with their lunch packed in ruck- 
sacks, the guests foot-slog it to places of historic in- 
terest or unusual charm. As the Holiday Fellowship 
is not a money-making organization, the prices charged 
range from ten to fifteen dollars a week; yet the guests 
fare very well. Most Canadians who visit the Old 
Country see only the customary things—St. Paul’s, 
the Savoy, the Tower, and the Cheshire Cheese. They 
do not get off the beaten track or mix with the people 
of the country on any common ground, and conse- 
quently they return with little knowledge of Britain’s 
beauty and an erroneous idea of its citizens’ views. 
The Holiday Fellowship, in generously throwing open 
its Guest Houses to a number of Canadians and 
Americans, is only carrying one step further its avow- 
ed aim of promoting international fellowship. To 
those who wish to get something more than a Baedeker 
Tour out of a trip to Europe, the Fellowship can be 
heartily recommended. 
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ON PARLIAMENT HILL 
BY A POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT 


INCE the last writing, Parliament has opened and the 

Government, in several important matters, has de- 
clared its policy. Only a few months ago, Premier King, 
amid much desk-thumping, pledged his Government to 
Senate Reform, apparently in ignorance of the pitfalls 
and the steeps which await the constitutional reformer 
in this Dominion. Now he has learned better. The 
French Canadians from Quebec, who form more than 50 
per-cent. of the Government’s strength, have vetoed, once 
and for all, any loose or hasty trifling with the British 
North America Act, and the Government, which a few 
weeks ago was framing the bill by which the Senate was 
to be curbed, now has decided that the Provinces will 
have to approve of any change in our constitution before 
the Imperial Parliament will be requested to enact it. 

* * * 


This provincial conference, which is being heralded by 
Mr. Lapointe as a second Quebec Conference, and which 
is to be called very soon after the present session of the 
Federal Parliament is ended, undoubtedly will be an im- 
portant gathering. Only enraptured supporters of Mr. 
Mackenzie King, however, expect that substantial pro- 
gress toward constitutional reform will be achieved. The 
discussion about constitutional reform has been valuable 
in this respect, that it has disclosed fully and for the first 
time the extreme difficulty of really coming to grips with 
the problem. Minority and provincial rights are the two 
rocks upon which these ventures, it would seem, will 
always perish. 

s * * 

In these notes last month, a general election this year 
was said to be practically a certainty. Indeed, the Gov- 
ernment appears to be taking rather a high hand in this 
matter and to be disregarding the wishes of supporters 
from the Maritimes and the West. The primary reason 
for holding an election is that the Conservative Party 
appears more than ever to be breaking up into cliques 
and factions. Mr. Meighen’s leadership has been ser- 
jously undermined, and it is this spirit of disunion in the 
Opposition which is luring the Government toward the 
ballot boxes. In Ontario and Quebec, the Liberals are in 
good shape; therefore, argue the Government strategists, 
the time for a general election has arrived. 

* * s 

But in the Maritime Provinces the situation is vastly 
different. The growth of a ‘Maritime Rights’ party, under 
Tory tutelage, has greatly altered the prospects. As yet 
this movement is Provincial in character, although, hav- 
ing regard to the recent manifesto issued by Mr. F. B. 
McCurdy, it is liable to spread to the Federal field at any 
time. Primarily, the new organization is attacking the 
Armstrong and Veniot Governments in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick respectively, and already the last named 
administration is in extreme peril. Both these Govern- 
ments must go to the people this summer and the danger 
—as voiced by the Liberals—is that a striking victory for 
the ‘Maritimers’ in the Provincial field might bring shat- 
tering repercussions in the Federal. The rank and file 
of the Liberals hope that time will show the ‘Maritime 
Rights’ party in its true colours. The movement, they 
claim, is purely a Conservative one. Once this fact is 
discovered by the electorate, they hope that the movement 
will cease to be dangerous. Hence the wisdom of delay. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
IS IT AN UNNECESSARY EVIL? 


HE measure of a nation’s wealth may be ex- 
T pressed as the sum of the natural resources of 

the country, plus the productive efficiency of its 
man-power. Some of our industrious staticians delight 
to while away a few idle hours in estimating the total 
natural wealth of the nation, then, by the simple pro- 
cess of dividing this amount by the sum of the popula- 
tion, they are able to announce to an awed and admir- 
ing public the per capita wealth of the community. 
It is an interesting and instructive parlour game, and 
the figures obtained in this way have a certain value 
for comparative purposes, but they should not be 
taken too seriously. For example, two centuries ago 
the natural resources of Canada were far greater than 
they are to-day, and consequently the per capita wealth 
of the tiny population then occupying the Dominion 
must have been some hundred times as great as it is 
af present. Lo, the poor Indian subsisted on a very 
meagre income during his lifetime, and in due course 
of time passed away in blissful ignorance of the fact 
that he was a multi-millionaire. He pursued the 
elusive rabbit through timber limits worth so many 
dollars a thousand feet, he tripped lightly over rock 
formations bearing gold valued at so much per refined 
ounce, without the faintest realization of the wealth 
surrounding him on all sides. 

It is high time that we began to realize that the 
natural wealth of a country cannot be represented 
by any fixed figure, but expands constantly as the in- 
ventive mind of man finds previously unknown sources 
of wealth. Yesterday, a waterfall meant nothing more 
than a volume of water aimlessly ambling over a cliff ; 
to-day, it represents heat, light, power, in other words 
increased wealth. To-morrow, when some scientist 
discovers the secret of atomic power, all our standards 
of value will have to be drastically revised. Nature’s 
riches cannot be appraised by any Mr. Dun or Mr. 
Bradstreet at a given figure, because her products are 
changing from day to day, both in selling value and in 
intrinsic worth. The only real limitations that we 
can set to our potential wealth are the limitations of 
man’s mind and spirit. A community increases its 
material wealth in two ways. By scientific experi- 
ment and inventive genius it can discover new ways 
of utilizing the forces and products of nature; and by 
collective effort it can organize its labour power, 
eliminating waste energy and increasing production. 

The economic history of America has been one 
of crude and wasteful exploitation of our natural re- 
sources. We have squandered and we continue to 
dissipate the wealth of our lands, our forests, and our 
mines; but the substance of our greatest prodigality 
has been our wastage of man-power. Labour is the 
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alchemist that transmutes potential wealth into actual 
wealth. In a world impoverished by war and its 
aftermath, Canada, a country with a small popula- 
tion, possessing untold stores of resources urgently 
needed by other nations, finds her cities filled with 
thousands of unemployed men who do not know which 
way to turn to make a living. It hardly requires the 
mental alertness of a Sherlock Holmes to deduce some 
slight inadequacy in our social system. Of course 
no one who has made even a superficial study of the 
conditions of industry and the causes of unemploy- 
ment in this country will be likely to conclude that 
there is any simple and obvious solution. But an ad- 
mission that the problem is an intricate one should act 
as an incentive to concentration on the subject. 
One of the greatest factors in unemployment 
in Canada is the climatic one. As the temperature 
dips towards zero numbers of industries shut down 
completely or greatly reduce their output, and it is 
this large proportion of seasonal unemployment that 
constitutes our most perplexing problem. To convey 
some impression of the numbers of people who are 
thrown out of work during the winter months we can 
refer to the table in the Canada Year Book showing 
index numbers of unemployment as reported by em- 
ployers. This table is based on the returns from 
nearly six thousand employers, who had in their em- 
ployment during the neap-tide months of July and 
August, 1923, some 820,000 workers, in round num- 
bers. In January, February, and March, 1921-22, 
there were nearly two hundred thousand of these peo- 
ple out of work; in 1922-3, during the same period, 
over a hundred thousand, and in 1923-4, almost the 
same number. This means that for some years more 
than ten per cent. of our working force has been kept 
in enforced idleness for one-quarter of the year at 
least. Bearing these figures in mind, it is obviously 
unreasonable and absurd to throw the onus of respon- 
sibility for unemployment on any individual worker 


during the slack season. If we continue our laissez 
faire policy, the laws of supply and demand will fill 
our cities annually with tens of thousands of discon- 
tented unoccupied men. 

What will it avail us to spend millions of dol- 
lars to stimulate immigration if we cannot provide con- 
tinuous work for our present population? We entice 
hordes of immigrants from all parts of Europe during 
our busy season, some of them good, some indifferent, 
and some just plain immigrants; then as work slack- 
ens, a large proportion of the best of our own youth 
is driven to the United States in search of employ- 
ment. Let us desist for a space from painting glow- 
ing pictures of Canada the Land of Promise for the 
benefit of the Czecho-Slovakian and the Ukrainian, 
and devote the same energy to the improvement of our 
industrial conditions. At the moment there is no in- 
dication that any of our statesmen intend to tackle the 
job. We observe on every hand a perfect orgy of 
‘buck-passing’. Who is to lay the spectre of unem- 
ployment? Mr. Mackenzie King drapes himself 
with the mantle of the B.N.A.. Act and politely but 
firmly refers the matter to the Provincial Parlia- 
ments. The Provincial Legislatures cogitate for a time 
and then palm it off on the Municipalities. So long as 
each Government is mainly interested in dodging 
responsibility, nothing very effective is likely to be 
accomplished. We can only hope that in due course 
it will dawn on these several bodies that enlightened 
self-interest indicates the necessity of co-operation in 
dealing with the question. One form that this col- 
laboration might take would be the planning of public 
works five years or more in advance, which would 
allow us to decrease operations during boom times 
and speed up during phases of depression. This prin- 
ciple has been worked out in the United States and is 
advocated by some of the prominent statisticians of 
that country. Its application would not be difficult 
and its advantages are obvious. 


THE LEMIEUX ACT 
BY V. W. BLADEN 


ing days were lost in Canadian industry 

through industrial disputes, mainly over wages 
and hours. Apart from the losses sustained by both 
parties, one may, with the engineer, criticize the 
efficiency of a machine that is continually breaking 
down, or lament with the statesman the effect on the 
interests of third parties. A strike or lock-out in 
any industry, not only checks production and causes 
unemployment in that industry, but in others related 
to it. With the increasing interdependence of indus- 


|) xe a the year 1922, some two million work- 


try, a check at one point cannot fail to throw large 
sections of the machinery out of gear. The very 
delicacy of the adjustment has made it more vulner- 
able. Yet the consuming public, especially the urban 


-population, is dependent for very life on the continu- 


ous functioning of some parts of the machine. A ser- 
ious railway strike would endanger the food supply: 
the Lethbridge coal strike meant for the prairie farm- 
ers a winter of real suffering. Hence the importance 
to the community of smooth running is obvious. 
Conciliation aims to lubricate the machinery and 
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reduce friction; to bring disputing parties together in 
the hope of finding some basis of agreement; to make 
certain that all possible avenues of settlement have 
been explored; and that each side, knowing what it 
is fighting. for, is convinced after cool consideration 
that it is worth the expense. In 1900 the Canadian 
Government began to supply this lubricant. The Con- 
ciliation Act of that year, following the English 
example, provided for the registration of Boards of 
Conciliation that might be established by any indus- 
try. More important in its consequences was the es- 
tablishment of a Ministry of Labour ‘to disseminate 
accurate statistical and other information relating to 
the conditions of labour’. It was to be the duty of 
the Minister of Labour to make inquiry into the 
causes and circumstances of any disputes that might 
arise ; to promote amicable settlement ; and to appoint, 
if both parties would consent, a conciliator or an 
arbitrator. It was also his duty to promote the 
formation of permanent conciliation machinery where- 
ever he could. So the Federal Government began 
to look on labour questions as properly belonging to 
it. 

What is the use of providing a lubricant if there 
is no way of ensuring its use? Should not the State 
insist on the continuous working of industry and refer- 
ence of all disputes to arbitration? There are two 
great difficulties. First, how can the State force men 
to work when they do not want to? (This difficulty 
was realized by the Court of Equity in its refusal to 
enforce specific performance of personal service con- 
tracts.) Secondly, the duty of formulating definite 
standards of wages and hours would devolve on the 
Court of Arbitration; it would have to give a mean- 
ing to such phrases as ‘fair wages’ and ‘reasonable 
hours’. These standards are at present left to be 
determined competitively ; and this has necessarily in- 
volved collective bargaining, and the right of em- 
ployees to strike or of employers to lockout, as the 
only way of testing their competitive strength: Can- 
ada has indeed laid down certain minimum standards 
in factory acts and minimum wage laws, but it is cer- 
tain that we are not prepared to lay down final stand- 
ards of wages for all industries. If we leave these 
standards to be determined by competition, then 
strikes are inevitable. 

In certain cases, however, the right to enforce an 
argument or to demonstrate one’s bargaining power, 
by holding up production involves such grievous pub- 
lic wrong that the State feels it must take more dras- 
tic action. Even the United States, with all their con- 
stitutional guarantees of personal liberty, do not recog- 
nize the right of an engineer to quit his locomotive in 
the middle of a journey. Many states in Europe do 
not allow railway employees the right to strike. It is, 
of course, not so difficult to lay down final standards 


for the wages of an indispensable group of workers 
as to lay down such standards for the whole of indus- 
try. One might for instance guarantee them a wage 
having a fixed relationship to the cost of living and 
to some competitively determined wages in other sim- 
ilar occupations, with a possibility of readjustment to 
changing technical conditions. Still, there would re- 
main the need for a basis of consent. There would 
be less likelihood of strikes in a country with a re- 
sponsible railway union who realized the gravity of 
a strike, than in a country with a perfect arbitration 
system and an irresponsible body of workers. The 
smooth running of the Canadian railway system would 
seem to owe more to the good sense of the unions 
than to the Lemieux Act. 

The attention of the Canadian Department of 
Labour was directed to the problem of averting rail- 
way disputes early in its career. The Railway Labour 
Disputes Act of 1903 provides that the Minister may, 
on the application of either party to a dispute, of any 
municipality affected by it, or on his own initiative, 
cause inquiry to be made. He shall establish a Com- 
mittee of Conciliation, and, if that fails to bring about 
a settlement, he shall appoint a Board of Arbitration 
who shall report what they consider ‘would be rea- 
sonable and proper to be done by both parties with a 
view to putting an end to the difference’. This 
Board would have power to summon witnesses, take 
evidence on oath, and compel the production of docu- 
ments similar to a court of record in civil cases. Its 
decision is not binding, its sole sanction being public 
opinion. This involves some formulation of stand- 
ards of reasonableness, but leaves competition as the 
final determinant. This Act went one step further 
than the earlier one, in that it allowed the Minister 
in the case of the railways to enforce the use of the 
lubricant, even against the wishes of both parties to 
the dispute. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907 
commonly known as the Lemieux Act, was drafted in 
accordance with the report of the then Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, after his 
intervention in the Lethbridge coal strike. It was a 
logical development from the earlier Act, with two 
extensions; the application was widened to include 
mining, transportation, communication, and public 
utilities, and it was made an offence to strike or lock- 
out in these industries until the award of the Board 
had been given. An improvement was made in 
eliminating the cumbersome procedure of the pre- 
liminary Conciliation Committee. Still, the Lemieux 
Act did not establish compulsory arbitration but only 
ensured delay while a compulsory investigation took 
place. And the spirit of conciliation was in practice 
maintained ; following the example of Professor Adam 
Shortt, boards have generally acted as little like courts 
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as possible, and have tried to arrange a settlement by 
consent. This Act has now been held ultra vires by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The 
question rises whether any steps should be taken to 
retain the Act, and if so, what steps. 

If the value of the Act were judged purely by its 
results as shown by statistics, one would not lament 
its recall. Between 1907-16 there were 222 dis- 
putes ending in strikes or lockouts in industries com- 
ing within the scope of the Act. In only 44 of these 
cases had reference been made under the Act, and 
only 18 were legal strikes; all the rest were in viola- 
tion of the Act. There were indeed 173 disputes re- 
ferred and settled without a strike, but we cannot say 
how many of these would have resulted in strikes if 
the Act had not been in existence. As a general con- 
ciliation Act, its failure is shown by the fact that out 
of 691 disputes that might have been referred under 
section 63 only 12 cases were referred. 

A more favourable estimate of the value of the 
scheme was that of Sir George Askwith, who is dis- 
tinguished for his conciliation work in England. Sir 
George concludes his report to the Board of Trade 
on the working of the Act as follows: ‘The forward- 
ing of the spirit and intent of conciliation is the valu- 
able part of the Canadian Act, and an Act on these 
lines, even if the restrictive features which aim at de- 
laying stoppage until after inquiry were omitted, 
would be suitable and practicable in this country’. If 
we accept his estimate, it would seem that the sec- 
tions giving the powers of a court to call for evidence, 
etc., are desirable, but should be sparingly used; 
while the penal clauses aiming to delay strikes might 
be omitted without loss. Viscount Haldane’s judg- 
ment has now ruled both these features ultra vires. 


The Lemieux Act has not been a spectacular suc- 
cess; but it has proved in a modest way a useful 
measure, which one does not wish to see lost. [ff it 
is to be retained, two ways are possible: either the 
Provinces might be persuaded to pass concurrent leg- 
islation enabling the Dominion to administer the Act, 
or the British North America Act might be revised to 
give the Dominion Government authority to deal with 
labour disputes which affect more than one Province, 
following the Australian distribution of powers. That 
the Dominion should have these powers is desirable 
because of the national organization of employers and 
employees, and because thereby a better type of con- 
ciliator should be available. There must be a wide 
sphere to attract good men. To revert to our meta- 
phor, all depends on the quality of the lubricant—the 
personality of the conciliator. On the other hand, 
our great distances make decentralization desirable. 

Suppose nothing is done, where do we stand? So 
far as the railways are concerned, the Railway Labour 
and Conciliation Act of 1906, which is simply a con- 
solidation of the earlier Acts of 1900 and 1903, would 
provide adequate machinery. Beyond this the Min- 
istry of Labour should promote voluntary conciliation 
machinery as intended by the Conciliation Act (there 
were in England 300 of such Boards in 1913). Fin- 
ally it would be left to the Provinces to supplement 
this. Manitoba has already a Joint Council of Indus- 
try doing useful conciliation work; Ontario has an 
Act, which, however, is so cumbersome that it has 
never been used. So far as coal mining is concerned, 
no machinery will work till the spirit of the parties 
concerned changes; while in the case of electrical 
power and municipal services, the public being the 
employer is an immediate party to the dispute. 


AN SAORSTAT EIREANN 
PROBLEMS AND SUCCESSES OF THE IRISH FREE STATE 
BY H. MUNRO THOMAS 


prosperity out of destruction has been the 

task of the Saorstat Eireann (Irish Free 
State) for the last two years. Order certainly has 
returned, and, if it can be maintained, the necessary 
prosperity may be launched. The change has had to 
be effected by an Oireachtas (Parliament) one-third 
of whose members were permanently absent and did 
not recognize the Government at all. (This would 
be nearly one-half, if one included, as voluntary ab- 
sentees, the members of the Dail Eireann who exer- 
cise this function unnationally but legally in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons and the Belfast legislature. ) 


TS resolution of order out of chaos and of 


The first problem was order. The suppression of 
the republican rising in the summer of 1922 was tard- 
ily begun but was effected with brutal efficiency. The 
murderers of Cobh (Queenston) are still at large, but 
that barbarity has tended to shame waverers into sup- 
port of the Government. Juries have recently. over- 
come to some extent their notorious timidity which 
paralyzed justice both in the legal and irregular courts 
for years. Yet in one week this summer, one jury 
stubbornly refused to consider the murder of a police- 
man on duty as murder; and in another similar case 
the principal witness for the prosecution was kidnap- 
ped on his way to the trial! The new judicature 
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which combines much of the skill of the old British 
bench with the best legal talent of the Revolutionary 
Government, has acted fairly and determinedly. At 
the same time there is practically no interference with 
personal liberty, and freedom of movement is greater 
than in Northern Ireland. A foreigner can get in or 
out of, or move about in, the Irish Free State with 
greater facility than in England. 

The economic situation remains more serious. 
Land purchase continues, but agriculture has been 
very hard hit by two bad years. Land tenure has 
always been in a tangle in Ireland, but is rapidly be- 
coming settled, save on the frontier. When the gov- 
ernment wished to extend its holdings by Phoenix 
Park, one section was held up by its feminine hold- 
ers, who refused arbitration. When the government 
exercised its right of domain, it was discovered that 
there was no deed for the land at all, nor had there 
been since its seizure in the early days of the British 
régime. This is typical of the situation in several 
parts of Ireland. It carries its own historical emo- 
tions with it. Manufacturing industry is slight in the 
Free State, but Cork is developing. The farmers 
act as a check upon the extension of the tariff. They 
fear a rise in prices. The Siemens interests have a 
valuable contract for power development. The 
fishing industry is recuperating slowly; part of its 
more recent difficulties arose from extensive French 
poaching, after the departure of the British, and the 
French at first refused to recognize the Irish flag on 
the Free State patrols! The linen industry and the 
cottage crafts in the west are largely left to their own 
resources, but action has been taken in foreign coun- 
tries (especially in America) to protect the use of 
the Irish name on linens, laces, and other similar local 
products. A possible revival of the tobacco-growing 
industry is still in its infancy. Entirely native Irish 
cigarettes are in that mysterious category of smokes 
which includes the dread product of France. The 
distilling industry of course remains strong, and the 
house of Guiness pervades the higher ranks of every 
aspect of Dublin life. The suppression of the ‘potin’ 
(bootleg) traffic has been stern, and has been one 
of the most admirable successes of the Siochthana 
Garda (Civic Guards) who replaced the R.I.C. This 
has gone along with a tightening control of licensed 
premises. Dairy production and its accompanying 
industries have been encouraged as a basis for foreign 
trade. The industry itself has been checking up the 
disadvantages arising from rural carelessness, which 
has in the past tried to export eggs below standard 
size, and butter with a greater content of water than 
is profitable on the foreign market. This last ap- 
pears to be a natural difficulty. Horse-breeding will 
continue to thrive. Horses are an integral part of 
Ireland. The caricature Irishman should have a 
horse with him, and not a pig. 


The roads in some counties, especially Longford 
and in the southwest, are disreputable. The continu- 
ance of civil war, the blowing up of cross-roads, often 
by quite irresponsible bands, the barricading of main 
highways, and the long neglect of any municipal re- 
pairs have reduced communications in some limited 
localities to a seventeenth century standard. Resist- 
ance to taxation and timidity of motor traffic among 
the peasantry increase the task which the government 
is straining every financial and coercive resource to 
meet. Harbour facilities had been*left by the British 
in a better condition, and, if the money is forthcom- 
ing, Galway will be restored to its position among 
Irish sea-ports. 

The financial problem is most difficult. The suc- 
cess of the Irish loan was a national victory, but the 
budget is yet far from balancing. One reason for 
this is the necessity for the continual payment of com- 
pensation and reparations, both to loyalist and nation- 
alist sufferers in the troublous times. Also there are 
the pensions of the ex-British employees, payable by 
the Free State under the Treaty, which form a ser- 
ious drain on the Civil List. Despite much com- 
plaint, no one suspects for a moment the sincerity and 
integrity of the efforts of the Government to meet 
these obligations. The Government does, however, 
draw an invidious distinction in compensation between 
those who return and rebuild in Ireland, and those 
who by opposition to the political principles of the 
present Government have been forced by social pres- 
sure into exile. Also the Free State like the North- 
ern Government has some border refugees to care 
for. On the other hand, there has been no sugges- 
tion of any arrangement for the Irish share of the 
British debt which the Free State assumed by the 
Treaty. 

The principle economy has been effected in the 
military department: This, however, creates political 
unrest among thousands of the demobilized who swell 
the ranks of unemployed, and the Government has 
found it politically wise to vote pensions for the rebels 
of 1916 and of 1919-21. Yet the defence along the 
frontier has been left very thin. The Irish army, 
whose discipline is now excellent, has, however, from 
a professional point of view, little aggressive power. 
The writer would expect the new Minister to improve 
this condition. 

Education is a major problem in the Free State. 
The centralization necessary in the National Uni- 
versity has had its natural opposition in a body feder- 
ally organized on a provincial basis, but strict economy 
and efficiency make stern demands. Technical edu- 
cation for fishermen and farmers has been compre- 
hended in its work, and the University has absorbed 
the College of Science which can now get fairly 
started. Trinity College, Dublin, pursues its inde- 
pendent way, aided, but without favour. The Irish 
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language is making rapid strides, and is now to be 
compulsory in the secondary schools. It is further 
encouraged by several private colleges recognized by 
the Government. The payment and status of national 
teachers have been improved. Yet all these primary 
needs of education must wait upon the economic re- 
vival and the final security of the State. 

The Government gains little assistance from 
political cliques outside its own control. Plans for a 
national basis for the currency lie yet in the future. 
Even the guarantee of the land purchase scheme rests 
in Westminster. But the revival of trade and the 
whipping of the peasantry into greater efforts on their 
own behalf are problems which are more than political. 
In its own jurisdiction the Irish Free State can safely 
compare its record with that of any other revolution- 
ary government within so short a time. 
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THE CANADIAN Forum had its origin in a desire 
to secure a freer and more informed discussion of 
public questions. Discussion is invited on _ edi- 
torials or articles appearing in the magazine, or on 
any other matters of political or artistic interest. 
Correspondents must confine themselves to 400 words, 
otherwise the Editors reserve the right to cut. The 
Editors are not responsible for matter printed in this 
column. 


MOBILIZING OUR PROGRESSIVES 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

Mr. Woodsworth’s article in your November number, 
the correspondence which has since emanated from it, 
and your own editorial on the matter in your January 
number, have together served to bring into prominence, 
to some degree at least, the very interesting problem of 
the place of progressive political opinion in this country. 

All the parties to the discussion seem to be in sub- 
stantial agreement as to the necessity of a great enlarge- 
ment of progressive opinion throughout the country, and 
particularly among circles of younger men who have any 
interest in the affairs of Canada and in its future. The 
disagreement appears to lie altogether in the right mode of 
application of such opinion, when and if developed, to the 
public life of the country. It would seem obvious that the 
first task of those interested, in whatever part of the 
country they live, is to do all in their power to enlarge 
the number of citizens who will discuss, and perhaps 
eventually adopt as their guide, such progressive policies 
as would seem to be of the greatest service to the cause 
of national unity and prosperity. The other problem of 
the application of progressive opinion to public life might 
well wait until the time when there will be a sufficient 
force of progressive opinion to make it a force in practical 
politics. With you, I am not ready to admit that the party 
which, in the Federal House, has assumed the name ‘Pro- 
gressive’ is well named. It bears too much of the hall- 
mark of an agrarian group only, for it to be the rallying 
point for true progressive opinion. 


It is understandable that THE CaNnapIAN F ogpum 
cannot undertake the Herculean task of organizing, or 
developing, progressive opinion in Canada further than can 
be done by the usual influence of a magazine such as yours. 
But you can do a great deal in stimulating discussion and 
thought, and by making of yourself a text-book of very 
great use to the students and teachers of the problem. 

There is one immediate thing, I would suggest, that 
you could do which would be of great utility, and one 
which your Board of Editors could perhaps accomplish 
better than any existing agency in the country. That is, 
to draw up, for the purposes of discussion only, a platform 
of the general statements which should be the guiding 
principles of truly progressive opinion, in the realm of 
public affairs, suggesting such applications of those princi- 
ples as, in your opinion, the condition of the country 
demands. 

What I am suggesting is that you enlarge into an 
article, or series of articles, this paragraph from your 
editorial in the January number:— 


Such a party must have a national ideal that will 
satisfy all good Canadians irrespective of race or 
creed, and yet must have the international outlook; 
it must offer a fiscal policy designed for the welfare 
of all Canadians, rural or urban, and not be afraid 
to enunciate an economic policy free from the dicta- 
tion of any particular class; it must be based on 
principles of social and economic justice, and be 
sufficiently constructive to attract the younger 
generation. 

What did you have in mind when you wrote this 
paragraph? Will you make a full statement of a possible 
political platform which would, in your opinion, possess 
those attributes of a sound policy there suggested by you? 

If you would undertake this, I am confident you would 
be providing the ground upon which a great deal of use- 
ful discussion could take place both in your own columns, 
and wherever else opportunity for discussion and argument 
is afforded. 

Yours, etc., 


Toronto. W. Eric HARRIS. 


[A platform for progressives will be the subject of a 
leading article in our next issue. Epitor.] 


THE QUEBEC SEPARATISTS 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN ForUM. 
Sir: 

Last summer you published an article by Mr. Addison 
Reid, entitled ‘Quebec and Secession’, in which the author 
dealt extensively with the separatists of the so-called 
nationalist school. In fairness to every one, an opportunity 
must be taken to summarize the actual situation and see 
whether or not the ‘secessionist movement’ is making any 
headway in this province. 

As stated by Mr. Reid, there is in Quebec a certain 
‘intelligentsia’ under the influence of an organization called 
‘L’Action Francaise’ that has adopted as its political plat- 
form ‘the establishment of a French free state on the 
shores of the St. Lawrence River’. This doctrine implies 
an independent eastern Canada with Quebec as central 
nucleus, including a narrow strip of Ontario to the west 
and the three maritime provinces. 

It may be common belief in the English-speaking 
provinces that these ideas mostly originated from influen- 
tial quarters, and that no effective attempt is being made 
to check the attack upon the very spirit of the federative 
pact. But the movement is not widespread, and it is 
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likely to die a natural death as a result of public apathy. 

The rural population, the backbone of the province, 
is in absolute ignorance of the activities of the separatist 
organization. In fact, the overwhelming majority of the 
voters of the province have not been reached by the 
secessionist move. Nor is any serious partizan of the 
movement to be found in the circles of government, indus- 
try, commerce, or finance. Now for the university world. 
First of all, the new evangel was proclaimed chiefly by 
persons whose connections with the University of Mont- 
real are well known; and that was sufficient to rouse the 
direct and immediate opposition of Laval University in 
Quebec. Quebec, as a rule, sincerely professes to see 
white whenever Montreal sees black. Nevertheless, it 
would be far from true to say that the University of 
Montreal is unanimous. It is an open secret that the few 
fervent advocates of the founding of a French free state 
are only a handful of crusaders, not even forming the 
responsible element of the university. Dissensions later 
broke out among the secessionists themselves; and the 
attitude of Henri Bourassa sounded the death-knell of 
the movement. He emphatically showed himself the most 
serious opponent of what was once his own nationalist 
party. As he said recently, ‘Whatever may happen, the 
whole of the Canadian confederation is the country of all 
Canadians, ours as well as that of the Anglo-Canadians; 
it imposes upon all the same duties, it commands the same 
love, not perhaps of heart, but of conscience, of honour, 
of right’. 

Yours, etc., 


Montreal. RoLAND-GILLES MOUSSEAU. 


THE FARMER’S PROBLEM 
To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

There are two classes of reformers, the immediatists 
and the eventualists, one lot chiefly concerned with to- 
morrow, while the other delights to gaze into the middle 
of next week. After reading Mr. Maclaren’s reply to my 
article The Farmer’s Problem, I am disposed to label him 
an immediatist, whereas I fancy that I come under the 
second classification. Mr. Maclaren is trudging along 
manfully, measuring the path that leads up the nearest 
foot-hill; I am stumbling up the same trail with my eyes 
fixed on the blue mountain peaks beyond. Our paths may 
diverge here and there, but I think we are both headed in 
the same general direction. Co-operation, using the term 
in its present narrow sense, is one of the milestones on 
the road leading away from a self-centred individualism 
towards a benign collectivism. I think Mr. Maclaren 
overrates the individual ownership of land as a factor in 
producing character and initiative. The Captain of an 
ocean liner or a battleship, although he has no monetary 
interest in his ship, is frequently a man of greater char- 
acter than the owner of a steam yacht. I am convinced 
that numbers of youngsters who leave the farm for the 
cities because they are fed-up with the deplorable econ- 
omic conditions, the over-long working day, and the low 
standards of comfort prevailing in so many rural homes, 
would eagerly embrace the chance to remain in the coun- 
try, under the conditions that I outlined in my super-farm 
scheme. Mr. Maclaren points out that in many com- 
munities the co-operative ownership of binders, silo-fillers, 
threshing machines, etc., is already in effect. There is a 
difference of degree only, between this form of co-opera- 
tion, and the collective ownership of land. We shall see 


no sudden and revolutionary change, and probably for 
generations large farms run on collective lines and smaller 
places worked by individual owners will operate side by 
side. Each farmer will make his choice according to his 
temperament. If run on the right principles there is no 
reason why the super-farm should not turn out as high a 
type of individual as you will find under present condi- 
tions. Like Mr. Maclaren, I am more interested in human 
values than economic ones. 
Yours, etc., 


J. FBaNcis WHITE. 


A CASE OF CANNIBALISM 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 


In your February number, your Ottawa correspondent 
reports that the Progressive Party has ceased to be the 
object of Mr. King’s matrimonial desires, and he has 
determined to let it stew in its own juice. Oh, Mr. Editor, 
how can you? 

Yours, etc., 
WEBSTER JOHNSON, 


Member of the Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Metaphors. 


ZABSCIENCE In 


POPULATION AND BIRTH CONTROL 


F Great Britain a little over a hundred years 
O ago Malthus wrote, ‘at the conclusion of the 

first century the population would be one hun- 
dred and seventy-six millions and the means of sub- 
sistence only equal to fifty-five millions leaving a 
population of one hundred and twenty-one millions 
totally unprovided for’. The prediction of Malthus 
is surprisingly accurate since the ‘one hundred and 
twenty-one millions totally unprovided for’ very wise- 
ly did not make their appearance. 

No modern student of the growth of population 
would dream of forecasting a century ahead. Even 
if he commits himself to a decade, ceteris paribus is 
apt to occur so frequently that little interest is left 
in his final conclusions. Yet he can speak of a trend 
in a certain direction with better chances of being 
right than Malthus had. And nowadays this trend is 
not towards over-population, but towards a stationary, 
if not a diminishing, population. 

The statistical study of the growth of population 
has been largely in the background during the past 
ten years on account of the war. For war not only 
upsets the normal distribution of population, but 
affects both birth rates and death rates. Among its 
immediate after effects may be mentioned an increase 
in the birth rate and a change in the proportion of 
male and female children born, the proportion of male 
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children born increasing with the greater age of the 
parents. 

The report of the Registrar-General for 1923 is, 
however, regarded as free from war’s after effects. 
From this report it is seen that the birth rate of Eng- 
land and Wales as a whole is the lowest recorded 
except during the war years 1917-19, while the death 
rate and infant mortality are also the lowest on 
record. Comparing the birth rate of 1913 with that 
of 1923, it is found that in the latter year there were 
4,200 fewer births per million of population and 1,246 
saved by the decreased infart mortality, leaving an ad- 
verse balance of 2,954. Further, between 1913 and 
1923 the fall in the crude death rate saved 2,100 lives 
per million. It is also interesting to note that the 
proportion of females in the population is increasing. 

Before trying to account for these facts it is neces- 
sary to say something of the general principles gov- 
erning the growth of population. According to Mr. 
Udny Yule, President of the Royal Statistical Society 
of England, population does not increase in geometri- 
cal progression according to the ideas of Malthus, but 
at a diminishing rate towards some limit. The curve 
of population has, in other words, an asymptote paral- 
lel to the axis of time. This is akin to the ‘law’ of 
population suggested by the Belgian, Verhulst, about 
eighty years ago, and more recently independently dis- 
covered by Mr. Raymond Pearl. This curve of 
growth of population—for so far there has always 
been a growth, although a diminishing one, in Eng- 
land and Wales—is controlled more by a changing 
birth rate than by a changing death rate. Although 
the population has become denser, there has not been, 
as might be expected, an increased death rate but a 
lower one on account of the progress of medicine. 
But when medicine has done its best, the death rate 
will tend to a fixed minimum. Indeed, with an in- 
creasing proportion of aged in the population, the 
death rate may again rise, despite the efforts of medi- 
cine to hold it in check. The birth rate on the other 
hand shows greater variation than the death rate. An 
increased birth rate decreases the proportion of aged 
in the population and indicates an increase in the pro- 
ductive part of a population; whereas a decreased 
death rate indicates a saving partly of lives that are 
spent. From this reasoning it is clear that a reduc- 
tion of the population, which some advocate, does not 
necessarily mean that the smaller population will be 
better provided for. One large factor in the growth 
of population is thus the proportion of producers to 


non-producers. 
One of the interesting features which has emerged 


from the recent discussions of the Royal Statistical 
Society is the relatively slight influence which ‘birth 
control’ was thought to have in the reduced birth rate. 
Indeed, in only one of the papers on the subject, that 


of Dr. Stevenson of the General Register Office, was 
there a suggestion that increased practice of contra- 
ception was a serious factor in the problem. And 
even Dr. Stevenson found difficulty in convincing him- 
self that this factor could account for the sudden fall 
in the birth rate of Europe with the advent of the 
twentieth century. Mr. Yule was probably safe in 
saying that there is in growth of population ‘a biologi- 
cally self-regulating process; indeed a process of 
which the regulation is extraordinarily sensitive’. We 
should have wished Mr. Yule to have been more 
explicit. If he ignores mechanical methods of birth 
control, does he recognize volitional abstention? At 
any rate Mr. Brownlee, statistician to the British 
Medical Association, is clear on this point, for he 
thinks that the decline in the birth rate cannot be 
wholly explained by conscious inhibition and suggests 
the presence of some physiological factor, or race 
quality. 

The conclusion is perhaps justified that ‘birth con- 
trol’, at least by mechanical methods, is at most a 
small factor contributing to the decline of the birth 
rate, and if this is so it deserves less prominence than 
it appears to get from many well meaning social re- 
formers whose enthusiasm runs ahead of _ their 
knowledge. 

Some other considerations will perhaps make the 
conclusions of the Royal Statistical Society a little 
clearer. Let us take the effects of education and 
quote the words of an eminent Medical Officer of 
Health in this regard: 

I do not think any will deny that the establish- 
ment of the school system for the young throughout 
the whole of Europe has achieved even more than 
the prophetic genius of Pestalozzi and Froebel fore- 
told, and it would be absurd to say that all the ex- 


penditure on educational effort had no influence on 
the control of our primeval instincts. 


Here we have probably the root cause of the fall 
in the birth rate. With the educational renaissance 
of the 19th and 20th centuries, there has permeated all 
civilized countries a power of self-inhibition or as- 
cendency of will over instinct. Among the many 
qualities of mind that make for success in life this 
power of self-control will be admitted as one of the 
chief. But it is especially when we have success in 
life that we also have a low birth rate, for it hardly 
needs statistics to show that the size of families of 
the present generation is in an inverse ratio to the 
ability of the parents to maintain them. And where 
we have the smaller families, we have also the larger 
proportion of females. In one investigation it was 
shown that in a professional class there were only goo 
males to 1,000 females of marriageable age, whereas 
in the ‘submerged tenth’ with families of 1o—11 there 
was no female excess. The small family of the upper 
classes is not to be explained by a decrease of the 
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absolute fertility of the race, for there is no evidence 
to show that the initial birth in a family is delayed. 
The preponderance of females is explained by the 
fact that it is the later births, with a greater chance 
of male children, that are eliminated by this powe1 
of self-inhibition. 

Psychologists might agree that there is little dan- 
ger of education sublimating the sex instinct to the 
brink of race suicide; at least common sense would 
save the average person from that conclusion. And 
few people would admit that there is no economic 
argument, despite the fact that the size of families is 
smallest where the parents are most able to provide 
for them. For something more than the crude econ- 
omic necessities are demanded. A parent wants to 
give his son at least as good an education as he him- 
self obtained and so on. In short, the economic pres- 
sure may be as high in the upper classes as in the 
lower, but the former can adjust their families through 
more self-control. 


The birth rate is decreasing, the death rate is de- 
creasing, the reduced birth rate is just sufficient to 
maintain a stationary population; the proportion of 
females in the population is increasing, and the pro- 
portion of elderly people is increasing, so that the pro- 
ducing power of the population is being lowered. 
Such are the facts. The cause of the decreased birth 
rate, in those strata of the population where it is pre- 
sumably least desirable, is an increased power of self- 
inhibition through the influence of education, along 
with the economic pressure to which the professional 
and upper classes are subjected, or self-subjected. 

All that the scientist is interested in is the discovery 
of the facts and the tracing of the causes, and not the 
prescription of remedies in matters of this kind. In- 
deed, he might be unwilling even to affirm that a 
remedy is needed. But if these findings show any- 
thing undesirable in the social body the treatment is 
in the hands of the statesman. 

PESTLE. 


THE RUNAWAY 
BY BARKER FAIRLEY 


CHARACTERS: Susan Langston, Peter Cramp, Jenny Mitcham, John Langston, Neighbors. 


Windy September evening, about nine o'clock, in a 


village on the Yorkshire coast. Cottage interior, with 


Susan ironing by the fire-place. An arm-chair. A 
sofa. Peter enters abruptly. 

S. Have you forgotten how to knock at a door? 

P. No, it isn’t that bad with me yet. 

S. Well, go and knock at somebody else’s. What 
are you coming here for. You’ve come too many 
times already. I’m busy. 

P. I’ve something to tell you. [Pause]. You’re 
going to lose him this time. You know who I mean. 
Him. [Pointing to empty chair]. 

[S. laughs. Door blows open. Peter shuts it firm- 
ly]. 

P. You can’t say I didn’t tell you. 

8S. [stopping work]. Look here, Peter Cramp. I 
know him and I know you. You believe what suits 
you. There’s his shirt for tomorrow [throws it in 
chair]. I haven’t lived these ten years with him for 
nothing. Scares and alarms. If that pitcher was go- 
ing to break, it would have broke long ago. He’ll 
never go now. He’ll stay. Never doubt it. 

P. You know a lot. But you don’t know what [ 
know. 

S.No, and I don’t want to know all there is in 
your head. You can keep your maggots in your own 
can. 

P. All right. I’ll keep ’em. 

8. Ten years is a long time. And him queer from 


the start. He wasn’t meant to work in a ship-yard. 
I soon found that out. What with his book-reading 
and stuff. Poetry [pointing at book-shelf|. That 
time he was ill—away back—he talked his head off. 
‘Susan’, he says, ‘did you ever think where the ocean 
is deepest?’ And I says to him, ‘I never did’. And 
he says, ‘You should. Imagine you was an eagle, 
flying in the water. Down, down, like a plummet, 
with your wings folded. Down, down, not to the 
bottom. No, but to the highest peak, with chasms and 
chasms under you, and plains like the Sahara Desert. 
And all water above and below. And nobody there.’ 
And I says, ‘It’s water you’re wanting’, and I fetched 
him a glass and he took it. And he says, ‘You’re 
a good girl, Susan. You’re all right. Only you’ve 
got no wings and I have. And some day I may want 
to use ’em.’ But he never did use ’em. When he 
was well again, he went to work as quiet as a lamb. 

P. Him quiet. I’d like to see him quiet. 

S. Of course, he’s restless. But I hate a wooden 
man. Sitting cold there the way you do. 

[P. moves.] 

S. You stay where you are. Nobody wants you 
not to be cold. I can talk to you the same as if yon 
was a wall. I talk to the wall a lot, and why not to 
you? 

P. Talk away. What I have to say can wait 
[looks at his watch]. You can have twenty minutes 
if you like. 
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S. You and your twenty minutes. What are you 


driving at? 

P. Nothing much. 
ten. 

S. What do you want the ferry for? 

P. I don’t want it, but there’s somebody that 
does. 

S. Is that all you came to tell me? You can go. 
And make room for the right man. He’ll come home 
sure enough. 

P. [bursting out]. No, he won’t. It’s goodbye 
this time. He’s going on that Norwegian boat. She’l! 
sail within three hours. It’s high water at mid- 
night. 

S. Another of the old stories. Haven’t I known 
him night after night at the river mouth watching 
the ships go out? He knows every vessel that’s put 
out of this port since I first knew him. Aye, and 
every cargo. There was one time he slept for a week 
in the light-house at the pier-head with the old light- 
house keeper. He used to go from there to his work. 
I never saw him. But he came back again quiet. 
He’ll come tonight. Quiet too. 

P. I told you I knew more than you did. I 
wouldn’t be here if I didn’t. He’s signed on for 
the passage. I’ve seen it with my own eyes. The 
skipper was over at the Bonny Bunch of Roses. He’s 
three hands short for the return trip. Three of them 
down with the flu. He wanted me to sign on. But 
I’m not that sort. I’m steady and stick to them I 
know. But he’s got one man signed on and I saw it 
—John Langston. So I come over to tell you. You 
can’t stop him. You know that. Nobody can turn 
him when his mind’s set. But I want you to know: 
because I’m a fair-minded man. And I want to 
know where I come in. 

S. [who has sat down]. Hold on now. 
it with your own eyes? 

P. I saw it as sure as my name’s Peter Cramp. 
And there’s John over at the Bonny Bunch looking 
as I never saw him before, treating the lads and jok- 
ing, a changed man. You wouldn’t know him. 
Hark. You can hear them from here when the doors 
swing [they pause and listen]. 

S. Drinking, is he? 

P. He’s taking his share. 

S. It’s not like him to drink. 

P. Am TI not telling you? What I want to know 
is, ‘Where do I come in?’ You’ll want somebody to 
look after you. 

S. [Suddenly] Stop that now. I’ll tell you where 
you come in. You’ve got to keep him. I can’t do it. 
You can. 

P. How ean I? 

S. Play up to him. Get him drunk. You haven’t 
stood up to a bar all these years without knowing 
the tricks. Don’t ask me. Spill your tobacco ash in 


Only the last ferry goes at 


You saw 


his beer. Mix his drinks. He’ll soon go over. He 
isn’t used to it. 

P. Why should I keep him? 

S. Because I tell you to. If he goes and you let 
him, it’s your fault. I’ve done with you. That's 
where you come in. 

P. And what if he stays. 
way. I’m sick of it. 

S. You go and keep him and I’ll know how to 
pay you for it. 

P. There’s only one kind of pay for me. 
I get it? 

S. [slowly] Yes. You’ll get it. 

P. You know what I want. ; 

S. <A fool I should be not to know that. You’ve 
been telling me long enough. 

P. Tonight? 

S. Yes. Tonight. 


P. Give me a pledge. 


S. [quickly] Here [takes his hand, puts it in her 
bosom. A face appears at the window immediately 
behind them]. Keep still. Now quick. Go, go. [She 
pushes Peter out. Then she sits down, gets up, puts 
away ironing, puts kettle on. A knock. She opens). 


I get nothing either 


Shall 


J. It’s me, Jenny Mitcham. Can I come in for 

a bit? 

S. What’s the matter? 

J. I’m that worried. 

S. What about? 

J. It’s just Alf. He’s at it again. 

S. What at? 

J. Can’t you hear them? Boozing. That’s what 
’s at. 

S. Oh, is that all? 

J. A nice one to say, ‘Is that all?’ 

S. Boozing’s nothing. 

J. You wouldn’t say that if yours boozed. 

S. [laughs] That’s where you’re wrong, Jenny. 
It’s good for ’em. It steadies them like. You should 
be grateful for God’s mercies, Jenny. 

J. [sobbing] Shame on you, Susan Langston. I 
hope you may have a taste of it some day. 

S. So do I. But don’t you worry about that. 
Mine’s at it too. And very glad I am. He needs a 
little something. 

J. Well I never. 

S. Did you never? Well, it’s true. Why don’t 
you take it the way I do? Put the kettle on the hob 
and warm the teapot. And turn the bed-sheet down. 
That’s what I’m going to do. [Busies herself]. 

J. You’re a wicked woman. 

S. [laughs] He’ll be home any time now. You’d 
better talk to him about it. 

J. Not me. I’ve other fish to fry. 

S. Don’t hurry, Jenny. I’ll brew the tea now and 
we’ll have a sup. 
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‘FIRE AND HAIL; SNOW 

AND VAPOURS; STORMY 

WIND FULFILLING HIS 
WORD.’ 


BY THOREAU MACDONALD 
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J. No, thank you. 

S. There’s no hurry. You can slip off when you 
hear him coming. They’ll be carrying him as like 
as not. 

J. I’il think twice before 1 come to you for com- 
fort again. [Goes out haughtily. Susan changes to 
tenseness. | 

[P. bursitis i and comes close to Susan. She 
wards him off.| 

P. We’ve got him all right. Blind as an owl. When 
I got back he wasn’t there. He’d said good-night 
to the lads and I thought it was too late. But he 
was back again right after me. Rolling and ready 
for more. He went over quick. I primed him good 


and strong and down he went into the sawdust, same . 


as if he wanted nothing better. ‘Take me home, 
Peter’, he says, and we brought him along. I just 
run on ahead to tell you. [Drunken laughter out- 
side| Where do I come in now? 

S. You get him through to the back room yonder. 
Then we’ll see how the land lies. Quick now and 
earn your wages. 


[P. goes and comes back with the crowd. They 
go through with drunken ‘Good evenings’, come back 
again, Peter last. They all go out. Peter returns, 
goes through to the bed-room door and grins]. 


P. Snoring like a good ’un. Come and listen. 
S. I can hear it. 
P. Now it’s my turn. Where shall we go? 
S. Home’s the best place. You know the way. 
P. What do you mean? 
S. Just what I say. It’s time you were getting 
A quarter to ten. 

P. Not yet. It’s your turn now. 

S. You’ve had all you’ll get [John appears un- 
seen in doorway}. 

P. After what you said and promised? 

S. What do I care what I promised? 

P. Haven’t I done what you told me to? Brought 
him back for you? What was I to get? 

Sl I’ve forgotten. 

P. You—([strikes her heavily and she goes down}. 

J. That’s enough, Peter. 

[P. raises his hand against John, then stops help- 
lessly]. 

J. Snoring like a good ’un, eh? 

P. You bluffing too. 


J. Finish your job. Look to her. Quick now. 
You knocked her down. Pick her up. Feel her 
heart. The way you did a while back. Is she all 
right ? 


P. [sullenly] Just a bit stunned. 

J. Lift her on the couch and let her rest [Peter 
does it]. There. That’ll do. Now listen to me. 

P. You'll be missing the ferry, if you don’t go 
soon. 


J. So that’s it, is it? You knew. You’re a clever 
lad. But not clever enough. No, I’m not going. Not 
now. Not yet. 

P. Why not? 

J. Just curiosity. Life’s curse and life’s bless- 
ing. It was curiosity took me away. I thought I 
knew all there was to know here [pointing to sofa! 
and [| couldn’t stand it any longer. I was curious 
to get outside of it all, curious to hear strange speech 
and to see strange faces and to do strange things. 
And I was on my way too, if you hadn’t stopped me. 
But I took a last peep in at the window. Curiosity 
again. And what I saw held me. I wanted to see 
it through. Just curiosity. 

P. Well. You’ve seen it through. If there’s no- 
thing here for you, why don’t you go and make room 
for another. Where do I come in? 

J. You don’t come in. You get out. I don’t need 
to travel yet a bit after what I’ve seen tonight. I’ve 
seen more tonight than I might have seen in ten 
years on the high seas and the hilltops. I’m glad I 
stayed. It was worth it. I don’t need to sail the 
ocean after all. I know all about the ocean now. 
It’s the same depth all over. One place as good as 
another. Do you understand? 

P. Dol the devil? 

J. Well, you’ve got to learn. I don’t need to go 
to Norway. But you do. You’re the man. You’!! 
eatch the ferry if you run. They’ve just blown the 
first whistle. Here’s my papers. The skipper’ll take 
you with them in your hand. Off you go. Fishing 
in the fjords. Sounds good doesn’t it? 

P. I'll do as I choose. 

J. Of course you will. 
You’ve touched her for the last time. There’s no 
thing here for you, nothing in this house. And 
nothing in this town. You’ve queered yourself here, 
if I say the word. Now’s your chance. Here’s ten 
pounds to give you a good start. You’ve done me a 
good turn and I’m doing you one. My little trip’s 
done wonders for me. It’s showed me a lot of things. 
Now it’s your turn. It’ll make a man of you. Why 
not? Try it. 


But you’ll choose right. 


S. [faintly] Do as he tells you, Peter. [Peter 
takes money and goes out as if stung.] 
J. Chess is the finest game in the world. ‘Mate 


It never ceases.’ 
What next, 


and the king’s pawn played. 

S. Come here [John goes over]. 
John ? 

J. The Lord only knows. But [’ll stay now till 
your head’s better [smooths cushion]. 

S. How you do smell. And your shirt’s all wet. 

J. It’s the beer. I don’t wonder. 

S. You’d better change it now. There’s a clean 
shirt on the chair. 

J. You’re a game one [crosses and pulls his 
shirt over his head as the curtatm falls]. 
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TWO PORTRAITS 
BY ERIC BROWN 


Northern Italy, two painters were born in the 

early fifteen hundreds. One was Anthonis 
Mor, who came to be called Sir Anthony More in 
England when Queen Mary knighted him, and Antonio 
Moro when he was painting Philip II. and the Spanish 
court; the other was plain Giambattista Moroni, who 
knew neither kings nor queens, but lived all the days 
of his life in quiet Bergamo at the foot of the Alps. 
It is quite certain that they never saw each other, it is 
practically certain that they never heard of one -an- 
other, since their artistic paths never crossed; they 
were at the north and south poles of the Renaissance 
—-and that is one of the reasons that it is so interesting 
to compare the two portraits by them recently acquired 
by the National Gallery of Canada. 

Biographically, Moroni is nothing more than a 
name; artistically, his fame was purely local in his life- 
time, and after his death lapsed into complete obscurity 
for two hundred years. His early efforts to supply 
the religious pictures of his day according to the 
manner of his master, Moretto, seem to have had no 
success, and it was as a portrait painter, and particu- 
larly as a portrait painter of men, that he achieved 
the modest fame that was his in his lifetime and the 
greatness that is his to-day. 

Evidently, however, he was not unknown to artists 
nearby; and Titian in Venice, not far away, at the 
summit of his career, is said to have sent back his 
Bergamese clients to be painted by one of the greatest 
painters in Italy, ‘one Moroni’. True or not, it is a 
pleasant story of a great compliment of a kind all too 
rare in Italian art, and one can imagine Moroni re- 
sponding by painting the sitter with that magnificent 
restraint so masterly in its characterization and handl- 
ing which thrills us to-day in the great galleries of the 
world. 

As for Anthonis Mor, he was born in Northern 
Utrecht not long before the Netherlands began that 
struggle which won their freedom from the Spanish 
yoke. Jan van Scorel, his master, left no serious im- 
pression on him, and it was not long before his art was 
mature and powerful enough to make him the inti- 
mate of counts and the painter of kings and queens 
and the princes of commerce. 

How different from Moroni! Cardinal Granvelle, 
the Spanish Viceroy and the subject of one of his 
finest portraits, recommended him to his master, Philip 
Ii., whose portrait he painted and came, so the story 
says, within an ace of disaster by irritably rapping or 
smearing the royal hand when it became too intimate 


A T Utrecht in Flanders and at Bergamo in 


with his painting arm during a sitting. Perhaps he 
was requested to leave Spain; at any rate he went to 
England very soon in order to paint Queen Mary for 
her royal fiancé, Philip, and never returned, staying 
year after year to paint the grandees of England, 
finally returning to Utrecht with a record of portraits 
to his credit numbering half the great personages of 
his day. 

There was no doubt about his fame while he lived, 
even though Holbein was in London too. His own 
portrait before his easel, palette in hand and oii bottle 
in front of him, shows his sturdy independence, and 
the story of Philip and the paintbrush grows truer as 
you look at it. 

Hang the portraits side by side and compare them! 
How alike they are and yet how different. The cool 
grays and low toned flesh tints of the Moroni are 
restrained almost to austerity. Colour in the modern 
sense, or even in the Venetian sense, there is none. 
Black and white, a hint of carmine and a trace of 
green, and that is all. Moroni is a rare painter. Be- 
sides his two full-length portraits at Bergamo, 4 
Scholar in the Louvre, and a few others, he is best 
studied in the National Gallery. The portrait now in 
the National Gallery of Canada is ranked by all who 
have seen it amongst the very finest and most typical 
of his works, such as The Tailor and The Lawyer and 
the full-length Nobleman in Armour. 

The Mor portrait is different, but not artistically 
different—the difference is of race and character, of 
north and south. There is the same plainness of state- 
ment and economy of means, the same unerring sense 
of presentation, and, if possible, even more penetration 
of character. The flesh tones are warmer, and the 
orange in the left hand approaches a positive note of 
colour. There are other portraits of Gresham by Mor, 
a magnificent one at Petrograd and an inferior one in 
the National Portrait Gallery in London, and others 
privately owned. There is no doubt that this portrait 
is among his best. It equals the portraits of Holbein 
in close study of character and taste and fitness of 
arrangement, and in dignity of manner is comparable 
to Titian, even if it is without the Venetian’s magni- 
ficence of colour. 

Now these two portraits are hanging in our 
National Gallery at Ottawa after a month’s exhibition 
at the National Gallery in London, where the critics 
agreed that two finer examples of the XVIth Century 
Flemish and Italian Renaissance had rarely been seen 
even within those famous walls. Certainly Moroni’s 

Man in Black lost nothing in comparison with The 
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Tailor and The Lawyer, while the Mor portrait of Sir 
Thomas Gresham could not even be compared to the 
one small head of a man hanging in the Flemish 
gallery. The portraits are a liberal education to the 
student and the master and the collector of art. The 
genius of these painters to record what they saw has 
never been surpassed. The National Gallery collection 
is greatly enriched by them, and these two particular 
schools are represented in a manner that need fear 
comparison with no gallery in the world. 











MUSICAL DICTIONARIES 


A DicTIOoNARY OF MoperN Music AND MUSICIANS; 
Editorial Committee: Sir Hugh Allen, Prof. Gran- 
ville Bantock, Edward J. Dent, Sir Henry J. Wood. 
General Editor, A. Eaglefield-Hull (Dent; pp. xvi, 
544; $10.00). 

N addition to Grove, and less bulky works of a like 
nature, there are two dictionaries lying on my 
shelves which give rise to some interesting com- 

parisons. The first is dated Leipzig, 1732, a Musical- 
isches Lexicon with a long title-page which gives full 
particulars regarding its contents, concluding with the 
name of its author, Johann Gottfried Walther, ‘Furstl. 
Sachs. Hof-Musico und Organist an der Haupt-Pfarr 
Kirche zu St. Petri und Pauli in Weimar’. The other 
is dated 1924, and is entitled simply A Dictionary of 
Modern Music and Musicians. Although Herr 
Walther’s work is not confined to the music of his con- 
temporaries, yet one is irresistibly driven to make com- 
parisons, noting the relative importance of composers 
living two centuries ago in the eyes of a Hof-Organist 
of the time, and the verdict of posterity upon them. 
From this one turns to the modern work, and wonders 
how many names contained therein will be familiar 
to readers two centuries hence, and how their judg- 
ments will compare with ours. 

Turning at once to what we regard as the most 
outstanding names among composers living in 1732, we 
find that the Bach family is given reasonable recogni- 
tion, four of them being dealt with succinctly but ade- 
quately. Johann Sebastian himself receives almost a 
column, though as a composer only his ‘vortre ffliche 
Klavier-Sachen’—his ‘excellent Clavier things’—are 
mentioned: not a word about his organ works, his 
Church cantatas, nor the multitude of other master- 
pieces which he had already bestowed upon an un- 
heeding world. He is, in fact, not nearly so well 
treated as his predecessor at the Thomas-Kirche, 
Johannes Kuhnau, who is now remembered chiefly for 


his Biblical Sonatas with their naive attempts at real- 
ism, and his entertaining novel, The Musical Charla- 
tan, or his rival, Georg Phillipp Telemann, whose out- 
put was unusually extensive, but whose name arouses 
only a mild interest when we read about him in the 
entertaining pages of Romain Rolland. Yet Walther 
lived for many years on terms of intimacy with Bach, 
and one can only suppose, either that the latter was 
too close for perspective, or that, as Spitta suggests, 
they were not on the best of terms. If this be so, it 
rather reflects on Walther’s qualifications as an editor 
that he should allow personal considerations to influ- 
ence his judgment. 

On turning to look for the other musical giant of 
the time, one is surprised to find Handel’s name not 
mentioned. To be sure, he had left the Fatherland 
many years before, but he was so much in the public 
eye that one would surely expect his fame to have 
reached his native Saxony. His name was well known 
to Bach, though the two never met. Herr Walther’s 
knowledge of the Ausland is, indeed, very unsys- 
tematic. Writing on Scarlatti, for example, he knows 
of Alessandro as a composer, not of operas, but of 
Cantatas and Motets ‘which are to be had at Roger’s 
in Amsterdam’. He knows that there are two Scar- 
lattis, but is apparently not aware of any relationship 
between them, the one fact of interest regarding 
Domenico being, that the King of Portugal paid his 
travelling expenses when he took him into his service. 
One would gather that the German princes of the day 
were not so generous! Among English names, we 
look in vain for Purcell, though we find Bird, who is 
dismissed briefly as ‘an English composer and a lover 
of canonical work’. The sixteenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies were not in sympathy musically. Yet Walther 
knew something of England, for he writes on John 
Wilson, mentioning his memorial of Charles I., which 
appeared in 1660—‘The Devotions of His late 
Majestie, in his solitudes and sufferings’. We also 
hear of one William Shippen, who does not appear in 
Grove, and an equally obscure William Punterus, 
whose title to fame seems to consist in the Latin 
inscription on his tomb-stone. Edward Low, some- 
time organist of Christ Church, Oxford, is given two 
articles, the editor evidently being under the impres- 
sion that there were two of that name, on account of 
a trifling difference in spelling. Walther seems to have 
wished to roam as far afield as possible, and to collect 
data from all available sources, but when he leaves 
his own particular part of the world—the world of the 
organist and the Kapellmeister, difficulties of com- 
munication and other such practical considerations are 
against him. 

Nous avons changé tout cela. The world of the 
twentieth century is a much. smaller place, and the 
editors of the new dictionary have at their disposal 
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facilities which would have made our good Walther 
green with envy. One looks through the list of 
‘National Committees and Sub-Editors’, and sees that 
men and women in all parts of the globe have been 
engaged in the preparation of the work. It is sur- 
prising that, although such countries as Japan, India, 
Brazil, and the British Dominions are all represented 
in this list, there is none for the United States. I 
cannot find, however, that any really important 
American composer or performer is left unnoticed; 
perhaps the very able Canadian committee, which in- 
cludes the name of a Chicago lady, covered the ground. 
Canada itself has certainly no cause for complaint. 
Indeed, if all the countries had been dealt with as 
thoroughly, the book would probably be a good deal 
larger than it is. A special tribute must be paid to 
the work of Mr. Leo Smith, who has written nearly all 
the articles on Canadian musicians in a most able 
fashion. It is most encouraging to see Canada given 
her place in the musical sun, and no doubt future 
editions will see the inclusion of a larger proportion 
of native-born Canadians than is at present possible. 
Many students now working in our conservatories and 
music-schools should earn for themselves a place in 
such a dictionary. 

The date set as the beginning of the ‘modern’ 
period by the editors is 1880, though there is naturally 
some overlapping here and there. On the biographical 
side, the dictionary is exceptionally strong; no one of 
any note seems to have been overlooked, unless it be 
Carrie Jacobs Bond! (The composers of ‘The Rosary’ 
and ‘A Little Grey Home in the West’ are not for- 
gotten, but lovers of the ‘music of the people’ will 
look in vain for Irving Berlin or Paul Whiteman.) 
Considering the care with which the work has been 
compiled, we may assume that the information is 
accurate, though when writers of articles venture to 
pronounce judgments, we may sometimes be pardoned 
for reserving the right to our own opinions. More- 
over, the sense of proportion is, on the whole, well 
preserved, and if there are occasional exceptions—if, 
for example, Mr. Henry Hadley receives as much 
space as does Stravinski—we may regard ‘them as 
accidental, and not as representing the views of the 
editors regarding the relative importance of the com- 
posers involved. 

The extensive article on modern harmony is most 
illuminating, and quite the most important in the book, 
being a joint contribution from a number of writers, 
including Arnold Bax, Béla Bartok, Vaughan- 
Williams, Sir Hugh Allen, and the General Editor, 
Dr. Eaglefield-Hull. One might like to see some 
other aspects of present-day music dealt with equally 
thoroughly. Ballet-Music, for example, has of late 
years assumed an importance which it rarely, if ever, 
enjoyed in times past, yet there is no special article 


dealing with it. Modern instruments have in many 
cases undergone important changes; this is notably 
the case with regard to the organ, yet there is no 
article on modern organ building, or modern organ 
playing. The influence of music in the moving-picture 
house, whether for good or ill, is, one would think, 
too important and too wide-spread to be ignored, yet 
I can find no reference to it. On the other hand, there 
are articles on the gramophone, and on wireless music 
—the latter dealing chiefly with the work of the British 
Broadcasting Company. On the whole there is 
sufficient meat in the book for any music-lover to fill 
many a spare hour, and as a work of reference, to the 
man who wishes to be au fait with the music of to- 
day, it is indispensable, being quite the most valuable 
work of its kind published in the English—or perhaps 


any other—language. Ernest MAcMILLan. 


THREE ART BOOKS 


Tue New Book ILLUSTRATION IN FRANCE, with 
commentary by Léon Picton (Special Winter Number 
of ‘The Studio’, 1924-25; pp. vii, 168; 7/6). 

Mopern Masters oF ETCHING: FRANK BRANG- 
wYN, R.A., with introduction by Macolm C. Salaman 
(‘The Studio’ ; 5/-). 

Mopern Masters oF EtcuinG: JAMES McBey, 
with an introduction by Malcolm C. Salaman (‘The 
Studio’; 5/-). 

HESE three volumes sustain the reputation of 

The Studio. The New Book Illustration in 
France deals with the revival of French book decora- 
tion which has taken place in the last ten years. It 
has a critical introduction, extensive and careful in 
detail, by Léon Picton. Over one hundred examples 
of modern French book illustration are given, with 
twenty-four of them reproduced in colour. They 
range from the elder Lepere and Vierge to such 
modernists as Segonzac and Marie Laurencin. It is 
a collection of great value to all interested in the 
appearance of books or book illustration. 

An admirable feature is that each example is shown 
in the full size of the original page, including the type, 
with lines printed in a light colour to indicate the pro- 
portions of the original margins. This enables the 
reader to judge the true decorative arrangement of 
type and illustrations, the relations of the tonality of 
the illustrations to the tonality of the type, and the 
size, shape, and placing of the picture in relation to the 
type. Some of the earlier vignetted illustrations are 
shown, grey in tone and light in general appearance, 
but most of them are strong black-and-white woodcuts 
definitely designed and firmly bounded in harmony 
with the rectangular page. This is the strength of 
the modern revival of illustration in other countries 

besides France. 
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The point of view of the editor, both in choosing 
his examples and commenting on them, is well sum- 
marized in his closing »aragraph: 

If in the indication of outstanding qualities, it has 
seemed necessary to enunciate some critical princi- 
ples, they chiefly bear on the misunderstanding of 
the unchanging laws of balance and harmony to 
which the art of the book and its illustration more 
than any other art must conform. If the present 
Renaissance is to develop and continue to produce 
beautiful works the artists who desire to take part 
in the movement must be willing to abandon that 
complete liberty which is legitimate in purely plastic 
work. 

The books on Frank Brangwyn, R.A., and James 
McBey are the first of a series of monographs on 
Modern Masters of Etching. They each contain 
twelve photogravure reproductions of representative 
plates by the artists, of a size approximately seven by 
nine inches, in a royal quarto volume (ten by twelve 
inches). Most of the plates are, of course, smaller 
than the original etchings, but they are remarkable 
facsimiles. They are a perfect substitute for the 
original work. The generous value of the books is a 
compliment to modern methods of reproduction. Here 
are, practically, two dozen great etchings at ten cents 
apiece. The foreword is not a mere formality, but a 


complete and interesting commentary on the work by 


an expert. The big, full-toned design of Brangwyn, 
the precise but sketchy impressionism of McBey, make 
a fine contrasting combination as a beginning in this 
series of monographs. 


ARNOLD, LAURA, AND SOAMES 
Tue Waite Monkey, by John Galsworthy (Copp 
Clark; pp. 328; $2.00). 


N To Let Mr. Galsworthy hinted that the curtain 

had fallen at last on the Forsytes. We should 
hear no more of old Jolyon, James, George—‘the only 
sportsman of the lot’—Holly and Jolly, Irene, and 
Soames himself, the incarnation of the British spirit 
of possession. But apparently Mr. Galsworthy has 
lived with them all so long that, as he passes along 
the streets of London which he knows so well, they 
attend him still. Once more The Forsyte Saga winds 
on its way, mellower and more human than ever. Mr. 
Galsworthy troubles little, as Henry James and Conrad 
would have done, about the mechanics of the story. 
He does not trouble, nor do we, how the soliloquies 
of Soames or the private conversations of Bicket and 
Victorine got themselves reported. The dramatic stuff 
of it is there and carries its own inevitability. Few 
things have interested me more than Mr. Galsworthy’s 
relations with Soames Forsyte. I am sure he began 
by hating him heartily ; but Mr. Galsworthy is so fair 
that he could not help seeing the sterling stuff in the 
man, and in the end, as Soames faces the Board and 
shareholders of the Providential Premiums Reassur- 


ance Society and risks the loss of his good name and 
a large slice of his most precious property for the 
sake of a principle, we know that he has become a hero 
to Mr. Galsworthy. The old Romans used to pay their 
highest compliment to their public men by thanking 
them for not having despaired of the Republic. In 
contrast with a good deal of modern social satire, the 
reading of one of Mr. Galsworthy’s novels leaves one 
with a sense of thankfulness that he has never 
despaired of humanity. 


ARNOLD WateR.Low, by May Sinclair (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 446; $2.50). 
T is fashionable nowadays to carry on the story of 

a family or of an individual in a long series of 
books. Dorothy Richardson may reach her century 
before anything really catastrophic happens to Miriam. 
The Forsyte Saga may rival Morte d’ Arthur in length. 
Mr. Mackenzie found Silvia hard to desert, and 
Michael Arlen with his faun’s ears seems determined 
to stick to Shelmerdene, that lovely lady. But Miss 
Sinclair has another way with her. Plus ¢a change, 
plus c’est la méme chose. Anne Severn, Harriet 
Frean, Mary Olivier, Arnold Waterlow, certainly seem 
different enough and convincing enough, yet a same- 
ness pervades their mental adventures, and in the end 
they seem to fade into the Universal Mind or Will. 
They certainly are born and grow up, and Miss Sin- 
clair seems to possess a most uncanny insight into 
their childish psychology, but in the end they seem to 
me, somehow, like those materializations from psychic 
mediums—they are wonderfully life-like, but are re- 
absorbed at last into the medium from whom they 
emanated. 

But this is not to say that Arnold Waterlow is un- 
interesting. Far otherwise, but one feels that Arnold 
does not exist in his own right, as Soames Forsyte 
for instance does, but is a psychic medium for the ex- 
pression of Miss Sinclair’s defence of Idealism. It is 
one thing to agree with her ideas about human rela- 
tions, as I do most profoundly, and quite another to 
poke a sceptical finger into Arnold’s substance. Miss 
Sinclair is a philosopher first and then.a novelist. The 
novelist carries the philosopher on his back and occa- 
sionally a little top-heaviness results. 

The question whether a man can love two women 
perfectly without loss to either is not a question for 
a reviewer, but no reader of Arnold Waterlow will be 
able to ignore that profound problem. 

Laura, by Ethel Sidgwick (Sidgwick & Jackson; 
bp. 474; $2.00). 

AM not ashamed to confess to favouritism. Im- 

partiality is a vice in a critic. We have quite a 
large group of really brilliant women novelists, and 
no doubt each of them has her own followers, using 
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the term in no vulgar kitchen sense. But since the 
days of Promise and Succession I have adhered to 
Miss Sidgwick through a series of rather uneven 
novels. Now in Laura she has come back to the level 
of Promise and Succession. Miss Sidgwick carries no 
philosopher on her back. She has been to school with 
Henry James to good purpose, and of all the women 
who are writing novels now, I think she is the most 
careful and least obvious. It is not easy to catch and 
fix that fleeting essence of youth, the boy between 
sixteen and twenty. But Miss Sidgwick in Promise 
and Succession, and now in Laura, has done it to per- 
fection. Ronald and Martin live in their own right 
and do not merely appear on the stage in a rapid rush 
to the interesting period of sex-consciousness. 

Miss Sidgwick proceeds by the method of slow, 
patient, subtle interweaving of an infinite number of 
minute but living strands. Her pattern is intricate like 
life itself, giving in the end a feeling of depth and 
substance. Humour is a quality which is not common 
in the work of women novelists, but Miss Sidgwick 
abounds in the most delightful and whimsical humour. 

As a study of the romantic temperament and its 
evil effects, it is interesting to compare The Romantic, 
one of Miss Sinclair’s most unpleasant novels, with 
Laura. Miss Sidgwick’s is a far more subtle, finer, 
and more convincing handling of the mess that roman- 
ticism makes when it clashes with real life. 


STAR OR COMET? 
THE FLAMING TERRAPIN, by Roy Campbell (Nel- 
son; pp. 94; $1.25). 
T is easy to see why The Flaming Terrapin was 
-received with such general excitement. The poem 
is ablaze with swift and radiant imagery, and there is 
nothing in poetry to equal imagery in its power to 
captivate and disarm. It is this quality which tells 
in such a poem as Masefield’s Dauber, but in the 
younger singer the imagery is more exuberant still, 
and, indeed, constitutes the whole poem, which has 
neither plot nor thought. It is difficult to read it at 
a sitting because its excess of imagery is exhausting. 
Yet it is impossible not to respond to it and to be 
kindled again and again. When the devil drops into 
the abyss (there is no particular reason why the devil 
does drop, but it is clear that Mr. Campbell enjoys 
dropping him) we read: 
The damned, each like a grey hook-tailed baboon, 
Grown blind with yearning on the fruitless moon, 
Hearing his fall, stole forth in rustling troops, 
Crammed the cold ledges of the cliff that stoops 


Bowed o’er the pit, and there with groping sight 
Followed his sinking phantom through the night. 


And as he dragged his body from the flood, 
Pocking deep craters in the sucking mud, 
The Dead, like weary snipe, rising on high, 
Whined through the gusty pallor of the sky. 


This is a great ‘accent’. Mr. Campbell slides from 
star to star on the swinging ladders of his enraptured 
couplets. He is happiest when he stands tiptoe on a 
mountain-top or travels comet-like through space. 
‘Far be the bookish Muses’, he cries. Yet with all his 
freedom he recalls books rather than life. We think 
of Keats’ Endymion and Shakespeare’s early poems, 
and wonder what Mr. Campbell’s future will be. The 
question must force itself upon every reader. But 
there is no answer to it yet. All we know of Mr. 
Campbell, so far, is that he is surcharged with swift 
and gorgeous imagery. Here and there he shows the 
rebellious idealism of a young poet, but it is the voice 
of his own zest for life, rather than the clash of his 
personality with the world. We cannot argue from it. 

All we can do is to wait. We are uncertain, because 
we have seen so many fluent beginners in paint and 
poetry who never grew to full power, and we remem- 
ber others who stuttered and fumbled at first and then 
rose slowly to mastery. But we shall watch for Mr. 
Campbell’s next book, because there is also a third 
class of poets, the born nightingales who sing because 
they must, and he may be one of them. 

Mr. Campbell is being described in this country as 
an Australian, but in England he was announced as a 
South African, and the inner evidence of the poem 
supports this. 


AUTUMN 
THE Peasants, from the Polish of Ladislas Rey- 
mont; Vol. I., Autumn (Knopf; pp. 261; $2.00). 


HIS first volume alone puts the author among the 

finer novelists. _ He has been compared with 
Hardy and Turgeniev, but he has little in common 
with them, and hardly stands on their level either in 
feeling or in art. His point of view is his own, as 
is his strange and sometimes disturbing combination of 
photographic portraiture and rhapsodic refrain. Un- 
like Hardy, Reymont depicts a peasant life untroubled 
by the outer world of restless modern times. - His 
peasants remain static and naive, almost vegetable in 
their unconscious response to life. They understand 
neither themselves nor one another; they have no 
speculation and no ambition. And they are so close 
to the earth which supports them that, in this volume 
at least, the season of the title seems to be an endless 
present, so possessing the peasants that we can hardly 
imagine them living in any other time of year. When 
All Souls’ Day comes, the whole village is plunged 
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into grief for the dead. Like children, they live from 
day to day, intensely in the present. Yagna is stirred, 
as grass by the wind, by every approach of passion, 
and she drifts from mood to mood, and from action to 
action, without plan and without regret. As she 
drifts into marriage, so Kuba, the hired man, drifts, 
and is allowed to drift, to death. He is left alone, 
forgotten even by those who know that he is dying in 
agony. If this presentation of life as it passes in a 
primitive community is sustained through four 
volumes, we shall have a work of great originality and 
power. ‘Summer’, the second volume, is already trans- 
lated, and the two later volumes are to be translated 
this year. 
THE MOUNTAIN LABOURS 

How Foster CHILDREN TurRN Out: A Stupy By 
THE STATE CHARITIES Alp ASSOCIATION, made under 
the direction of Sophie Van Senden Theis (Publica- 
tion No. 165; State Charities Aid Association; pp. 
239; $1.00). 

BOUT two years ago, officials of the New York 

State Charities Aid Association, which had 
placed some three thousand children in foster homes, 
decided to study how these children had turned out. 
Nine hundred of them had reached eighteen; and to 
study this group the association enlisted twenty-five 
social workers and statisticians, drew up a question- 
naire with more than two hundred questions to be 
answered concerning each child, and spent more than 
$32,000 in collecting and analyzing the answers. They 
do not believe in being parsimonious about these 
things. 

The first draft of the report was submitted to 
several experts in biometry, biology, and statistics, who 
made ‘extremely valuable suggestions’, but much of 
the advice received could not be followed because it 
was mutually exclusive. The inquiry is not a com- 
parative study of adopted children and children reared 
in institutions, because the fate of the latter has not 
been studied. It is not a study of adopted children as 
compared with children generally, for no data were 
available concerning ordinary children. It is not a 
study of environment versus heredity, for each child’s 
career was obviously affected by both, and the heredity 


factor was in many cases unknown. This lack of com- 
parative material makes it very difficult to say just 
what the study does prove. About one-fifth of all 
the children studied were described as ‘incapable of 
managing themselves and their affairs with ordinary 
prudence’—but is this record better or worse than that 
of ordinary children, and what does it mean anyhow? 
What is the statistical measurement of ‘success’ or 
‘ordinary prudence’ or a ‘good environment’? 

The objects of these investigators were praise- 
worthy; their means were large; their task was a 
statistical impossibility. Their book should be on the 
shelves of sociological libraries, as an example of the 
pains which should be taken to avoid facile generaliza- 
tions and to sift out truth from ascertained facts. 
Careful students will be able to draw some useful 
conclusions from the work; but we are sorry to say 
we found it pretty indigestible stuff. 


SHORT NOTICES 

ELsig AND THE CHILD, by Arnold Bennett (Cas- 
sell; pp. 313; $2.50). 

The story which gives its title to the volume is a 
sequel to Riceyman Steps; but perhaps only those who 
have not read the novel can sufficiently appreciate the 
completeness of characterization and the intense reality 
of setting which is achieved within its narrow limits. 
For this tale alone the book would be worth while, 
and it must be admitted that it stands apart from the 
rest and considerably above them, unless we except 
‘Last Love’. Here the solitary woman and the boy, 
the yacht at anchor with all its orderly detail, and the 
clear spring darkness compose a unity of mood ex- 
quisitely defined. Some other stories—‘The Paper 
Cap’, ‘The Yacht’, and ‘Nine O’clock Tomorrow’— 
possess a sort of accomplished grace, but none of them 
make a profound impression. 


LookinG BacKwarp, by George Sterling Ryerson 
(Ryerson; pp. 264; $2.50). 

Major-General Ryerson’s reminiscences touch upon 
many lands and many stirring events. After studying 
medicine in Edinburgh, Paris, London, and Vienna in 
the ’seventies, he returned to Toronto and soon had 
enough work, in medical practice and teaching, to have 
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B O O | 4 S From the Spring List of 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Tales of Talbot House in The Best French Stories 
Poperinghe and Ypres THE HISTORY OF a of 1 SEE1ORA: a 
ed by Richa aton, $2.50. 
By P. B. Clayton (A Padre of Toc H.) MUNITIONS SUPPLY The twenty-one “most interesting, intri- 
IN CANADA fished in’ France this years” Mie’ Katda: fa 
; . r. § 
The first edition was published in Sept., 1914-1918 a Harvard man, a y Raa nal newspaper are 
1919, and after running through four im- respondent, and also a well-known editor. 
pressions is now out of print. The present - — apr oe a 
edition has been prepared by a friend of the -Ins -E., F.R.S.E., etc. ° 
ae og meet the demand for a re-issue ‘ih a Belen The Best Continental 
ee ee SIR JOSEPH FLAVELLE, BART., Short Stories of 1923-24 


Edited by Richard Eaton, $2.50. 


and a Foreword by 
In this one volume has been gathered the 








The Word and the Work DAVID LLOYD GEORGE contrasting styles of the modern Continental 
With numerous Portraits and ft mano hem gg oe —_ SS a 
asco Ibanez, Arthur Schnitzler an e 
By the Rev. G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, neeaneaun Queen of jBumania are only three of the 
“ ; illie’? Originally asked for 200,000 twenty-eight world-famous names on the 
M.C. (“Woodbine Willie”). shells, Canada eventually sent 75,- title-page. 
pena leon — - ag heel 
t and of the organiza- 
The author is well-known to many thou- ‘aan ee ai it possible, is one one 
sands of overseas men and will be remem- of Lg greatest monuments Phos The Best —_ Short 
bered for his personal courage and his fine could ever be raised to Canada in 
comradeship. This book is designed to the Great War. $6.00. : Stories S 1924 
make people think—to give them, as the Edited by E. J. O’Brien and John 
Cournos, $2.50. 





author says, ‘“‘a pain in the mind.”’ $1.00. 

















Now in its Second Year 
of Publication 


HE Canadian Journal of Religious Thought is the only non- 
sectarian and undenominational publication in the Canadian 
field devoted exclusively to the discussion of moral, social, and 
political questions from the religious point of view. 
It places a premium upon frank, straightforward, unequivocal 
presentation of vital themes. 
Published on the first day of every second month at 73 Queen's 
Park, Toronto. Single copies, 50 cents. Subscription rate, $2.50 
per year. Sample copies on application. 
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absorbed the full energies of any ordinary man; having 
campaigned as a lad against the Fenians, he later 
found time to serve in the North-West Rebellion, the 
Boer War, and the Great War; he organized the Asso- 
ciation of Medical Officers of the Canadian Militia, 
the St. John’s Ambulance Association in Canada, and 
the Canadian Red Cross Society, and helped to organ- 
ize the United Empire Loyalists’ Association of On- 
tario, sat for a time in the Ontario Legislature, and 
travelled in most of the countries of Europe. 


THe Swatitow-Boox (Das Schwalbenbuch), by 
Ernest Toller (Oxford; pp. 54; 75c). 

This free-verse sequence, translated by Ashley 
Dukes, was written during imprisonment in 1923 by 
one of the more prominent radical poets of Germany, 
who was involved in the Bavarian revolution which 
occurred shortly after the war. The occasion of the 
poem is the presence of a swallow’s nest in the writer’s 
cell. It is not easy to judge the poem. It gains in 
interest from the attendant circumstances; it loses by 
translation, as all poetry must. Nor is it easy to illus- 
trate it, for the whole is stronger than the parts. But 
it is a sincere and pathetic document of a real experi- 
ence. 


NaTuRAL Resources oF QuEBEC (Natural Re- 
sources Intelligence Service, Ottawa, 1924; pp. 133). 

This is an excellent piece of work. It covers the 
ground adequately in the body of the text, which is 
supplemented with exceptional photographs, statistical 
tables, charts, maps, useful appendices, and an index. 
A detailed map of the whole province should have 
been included, and a select bibliography would add 
much. When will government publishers cease includ- 
ing short, useless historical introductions? Chapter I. 
might have been omitted. 

Every-Day Lire oN AN OLp HIGHLAND Farm, 
1769-1782, by I. F. Grant (Longmans; pp. x., 276; 
12/6). 

A certain farmer of Strathspey, mid-way in posi- 
tion between laird and tenant, kept a book of accounts 
in the days when Adam Smith was flourishing. The 
book deals not only with items of his buying and sell- 
ing, his borrowing and receiving book, but also with 
all the operations of the farm, when ‘by the blessing 
of God’ he sowed his oats and cut his hay, and with 
the hundred and one odds and ends of affairs that 
give the past an actuality and intimacy beyond the 
stately march of history. What could bring us nearer 
to the life of forgotten days than to learn of Balne- 
spick advancing money ‘for half a boll of meal, 2 Ib. 
of sugar, and for whisky for the funeral of Macdonald 
the smith’, or, again, to hear the stories, strange ‘and 
lugubrious and other-worldly, which were told in the 
ceilidhs of the long peat-lit evenings? Miss Grant 
has done her work well. 
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R. LAIDLAW LUMBER COMPANY, Ltd. 


Founded 1871 
TORONTO CANADA 


‘* Everything in Lumber’’ 











An International Adventure 


The Holiday Fellowship 


Association of England 


Cordially invites Canadians to visit their Holiday Houses. 
Terms about $15 a week inclusive. Situated in most of 
the beauty spots of the British Isles. Particulars and 
bookings direct with T. A. Leonard, Esq., Bryn Corach, 
Conway, North Wales. 


A $400 INCLUSIVE TRIP 


Has been arranged in connection with this invitation as 
follows:— 


June 27—Sail from New York per SS. ‘‘Minnekahda,” 
only exclusively third-class ship. 

July 6-10—Reach London, take train to Conway, North 
Wales, and spend week at Holiday Centre there, 
making trips to Liverpool, Chester, Carnarvon, 
Snowden, Bettws-y-Coed and seeing Welsh 
mountains. 

July 11-17—To Alston, Northumberland, and Melrose, 
Scotland, dividing week between these two 
Centres and seeing Carlisie, Walter Scott coun- 
try, Abbotsford, Edinburgh, etc. 

July 18-24—To Swanage, seaside resort in English Chan- 
—_ centre for journeys into Thomas Hardy 

ountry, Dorchester and Winchester. 

July 25- 31—Week in London, staying in private homes. 
Visits arranged to the places of interest. 

Aug. 1-7—‘‘Old England week’s tour’’ of such places as 

Stratford-on-Avon, the Jordans, Oxford, Sul- 
grave Manor, Stonehenge, Marlborough, Ave- 
bury, Glastonbury, Wells and Cheddar, etc. 

Aug. -——_— back on ‘“‘Minnekahda,” calling at Boulogne, 

rance. 


Full particulars and pamphlets of the trip from 
MISS EMILY BAX, Women’ i] a Club, cd Park Avenue, 
New York, or the REV. ROLD SPEIGHT, King's 
Chapel, 27 Marlborough Stet Boston, Mass. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY JANE AUSTEN! 
SANDITON | 


Written early in the year of her death, 1817, this uncompleted novel is now printed for the first 
=4 time. It concerns the “exploiting” of a seaside resort imagined to be in close proximity to Bexhill, 
is and the people who are caught up in the machinery of its development. It is the work of a woman 
in the full flight of her powers; its irony, as in “Northanger Abbey”, is fully conscious. As great a 
rarity to the Jane Austen lover as “Love and Friendship”, “SANDITION” possesses a charm and in- 
terest which must be lacking in that “girl’s adventure into fiction”. Ordinary Edition $2.50. Lim- 
ited Edition, on handmade paper, $6.25. - 


Benjamin Bickley Rogers’ Famous Translation of 


mu ARISTOPHANES 
the Is Now Published in the Loeb Classical Library. 


In 3 volumes: Vol. I—The Acharnians, The Clouds, The Knights, The Wasps. Vol. II.—The 
0 f d Peace, The Birds, The Frogs. Vol. III.—Lysistrata, Thesmophoriszusae, Ecclesiazusae, Plutus. Each 
$2.50. 
X or Recent additions to this library are: LIVY, Vol. III., Books V., VI. and VII.; OVID, Tristia and 
- Ex Ponto; PLAUTUS, Vol. III—The Merchant, The Braggart Warrior, The Haunted House, The 
L t Persian; VELLEIUS PATERCULUS and RES GESTAE DIVI AUGUSTI; HERODOTUS, Vol. IV.; 
1S LYRA GRACAE, Vol. II. Each $2.50. 


Cecil Gray’s Provocative Book 


A SURVEY OF CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 




















re Brings forth no tepid criticism. The London Mercury is moved to this: “Mr. Gray has a great deal 
to say, and he says it as it cdn only be said, by way of metaphor and illusion; the better the diffi- 
culty of doing that is known the more will his skill be admired”. Percy A. Scholes’ advice in The 
London Observer is: “Read it by all means, but read it with caution’. A SURVEY OF CONTEMP- 
ORARY MUSIC is the most discussed book on music to-day. Price $2.25. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS Toronto, Canada 
‘‘ Books are a guide in youth, and an entertainment for age.’’—Collier. 
THE PEASANTS. By Ladislas Reymont. WAGNER : As Man and Artist, By Ernest New- 
Vor. I.—AvuTUMN. man, $5.00. 
Vor. IL.—WInTER. Now Ready. $2.50 each. This is a completely revised edition of a book published in 


England on the eve of the War and shortly afterwards allowed 

Voz. III.—SprINnG to go out of print. The first part deals with the man; the 
e . Ready shortly. second with the artist in theory and practice. It is undoubt- 
VoL. IV.—SuUMMER edly the best single volume study of the life and works of 


the greatest of operatic composers. 
THE NOBEL PRIZE BOOK. 
“A powerful and picturesque study of old-time rural life 
in Russian Poland. The general tone and atmosphere of this MUSIC OF THE PAST. By Wanda Landowska, 
work reminds one of both Hardy and Turgenev.’’—The Boston $2. 50 


Transcript. 
Less than three weeks after the publication of the first Translated from the French by William Aspenwall Bradley. 


volume of this book, th reatest of all international litera , 

honours was conferred 7 i ao ed When Madame Landowska, the celebrated Polish harpsi- 
chordist, made her American debut last year with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, her success was enormous and instantan- 


THE KELMSCOTT PRESS AND WILLI AM 20us- Seven editions of this book have been printed in France. F 
MORRIS, MASTER CRAFTSMAN. By H. generally, by an authority without © peer in her particular tela, 
Halliday Sparling, $5.50. 
“Mr. Sparling, in the beautiful book under review, which MATERIA CRITICA, By George Jean Nathan. 


is in itself a tribute to Morris’ ideals and standards, covers $2.50. 

in a comprehensive manner the life-story of the artist-poet, ‘ 

explains his ideals, his aims, and his work, giving numerous “One is a good critic in the degree that one is able to 
illustrative examples and dealing in an exhaustive and singu- answer vacillating and quibbling doubt with determined and 


larly illuminative manner with the influence Morris exerted persuasively positive doubt. Criticism is the prevailing of in- 
upon the art-movements and tastes of his time. It is a not-  telligent skepticism over vague and befuddled prejudice and 
able achievement in book-making, and from every view-point uncertainty. . . . It is the dodge of a certain type of critic 
a fine tribute to the work of one of the greatest powers for to seek to conceal his own deficiencies—biological, personal, 
good in the long story of British art.’’-—S. Morgan-Powell in professional and artistic—by attributing them to the person 
the Montreal Daily Star. whose work he is criticising.’—George Jean Nathan. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
ST. MARTIN’S HOUSE, TORONTO 
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F one-act play contests were fruitful in results, 
| Canada would soon possess a dramatic literature 
second to none, at least, in the short form of play. 
Every year, two or three competitions are held in dif- 
ferent parts of the Dominion ; the amateur playwrights 
diligently write their little dialogues; the judges drink 
strong coffee and hope for the best, being thankful at 
last if they can find a prize-winner for which they 
need not make an apology; the awards are made and 
doubtless the money is promptly spent; and so far as 
one can see that ends it. These contests are too much 
like lotteries; they appear to have served their pur- 
pose when somebody gets the cash. 

The earnest souls who present the prizes do so 
for the purpose of fostering the native drama. The 
trouble is that the competitions, as they are now con- 
ducted, come to an end at a point where they ought 
to be no more than nicely started. Plays are written 
to be acted, and until you know that they can be acted 
with good effect, it is only by courtesy that you call 
them plays at all. Literary ladies may give a hun- 
dred dollars for a neatly written story consisting en- 
tirely of dialogue, but that does not make it into a 
play. The test comes when some one attempts to put 
it upon the stage. Then, if the characters come to 
life, and the whole thing literally gets up and walks, 
you know that you have a one-act drama. 

Among my misfortunes, I have found myself act- 
ting from time to time as one of the judges in a play 
contest. I have been struck by the fact that the 
majority of these dramatic efforts are not bad, but 
the sad part of it is that they are not good. A great 
many persons have a fairly good idea of play con- 
struction. They seem to know the general rules of 
dramatic technique, and you cannot quarrel with their 
proportions—the beginning, the middle, and the end 
are all there. But there is nothing much more baffling 
than a well-constructed play that is all structure, with- 
out a spark of vitality. 

If there are any Canadians whose literary talent 
shows a trend towards play-writing, or who possess a 
real flair for the theatre, they can only be developed 
by seeing their experiments in drama acted. They 
will never learn stage values any other way. Lec- 
tures are futile things, especially as lecturers, not hav- 
ing to show practical results, delight in airing original 
theories. One of these wise-acres will tell eager 
listeners that a play should be conceived as a pattern, 
that the background and the movement are the im- 
portant things, and that dialogue and ideas may be 
dropped in later, like seasoning into a stew. An- 


other theorist will lay down the law that the play 
must start from an idea; and a third one contradicts 
them both because he believes in building it round a 
situation. The only thing which the befuddled stu- 
dent can know for certain is that one of them is talk- 
ing poppycock. 

The competition will do more to foster the writ- 
ing of one-act plays than the lecturer, but it must go 
a step farther than in the past. The interest ought 
to focus upon the stage where the successful play is 
given its opportunity to come to life, and not upon 
the winner of the cash reward. How many prize- 
winning dramas have passed into the permanent liter- 
ature of the Canadian Little Theatre? Out of about 
a dozen contests since the war, what remains? All 
the winners seem to have gone into that limbo where 
bad plays go, and the tragic part of it is that with one 
or two exceptions they were stillborn. 

But my purpose is to offer suggestions for mak- 
ing these literary undertakings more effective. 

1. The essential thing is that every prize-winning 
play should be adequately staged somewhere. If a 
competition produces no piece worthy of presentation, 
then it might be declared off, and the prize offered 
again or bulked into the next contest to make it more 
attractive. That would do away with the lottery 
element. 

2. When organizations like Canadian Clubs, the 
1.0.D.E., or the Authors’ Association hold contests, 
they should make plans before-hand for the presenta- 
tion of the winners. That would improve the quality 
of the competitors, because a writer with a real talent 
for dramatic writing wants, before all else, to see his 
play acted, partly to gratify natural vanity and partly 
to learn his weaknesses. 

3. Community groups ought to arrange to cir- 
culate prize-winning plays, especially when they think 
that they have found good ones. With reciprocitiy 
between centres like Vancouver, Winnipeg, Ottawa, 
and Toronto, a play wich merit would travel across 
the continent. What an incentive to worthy effort! 

4. The leading spirits in the Little Theatre might 
begin at once to plan a book of the best Canadian one- 
act plays, with an eye especially on prize-winners. In 
ten years, it is possible that a volume containing a 
dozen short native dramas will be available, and the 
amateurs in all parts of the Dominion are hungry for 
such a collection. 

I am not saying that the one-act play contests in 
the past have been wasted effort. At least they served 
to call attention to the first sprouts in the field where 
we shall in course of time harvest our native drama, 
and we are optimistic enough to believe that a man 
will some day be born in Canada capable of sustaining 
dramatic action and suspense through three acts of an 
interesting play. FRED JACOB. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
BY G. E. JACKSON 


HE business man has a two-fold interest in the 
7 problems of the business cycle. In the first 

place, he has a direct and pressing interest to 
determine the stage in the cycle at which he has 
arrived at any given moment; and he is ready to 
listen hopefully to the prophet who has an analysis 
or a forecast to present, on the chance that, out of a 
welter of words, may come some piece of knowledge 
which will help him in his sales or purchases. His 
confidence in the prophet is not as a rule unqualified ; 
but he is quite prepared to listen, content to put up 
with a great deal that is irrelevant or even mischiev- 
ous, if only here and there he can catch a gleam of 
light. In the second place, and as a result of the 
same direct and pressing interest, he is always on the 
lookout for new methods of measuring the progress 
of his own business, and comparing it with that of 
others, for improvements in technique, as distinguished 
from opinions. If his firm is a large one, he has, or 
should have, in his accounting department a statisti- 
cian, whose business it is to give his sales records and 
his records of cost of production a coherence and a 
meaning that the bare facts do not of themselves 
possess. The choice of method is often very baffling, 
and the training of a statistician not easy: each bus- 
iness has its own peculiar qualities and constitutes a 
problem in itself. Now and then, however, a mass 
of fresh experience becomes available in book form, 
of a character likely to be helpful in any concern 
which is exposed to fluctuation. 

Such a book has recently made its appearance, 
and should be widely read. It is the work of many 
hands, and consists of a series of papers read at the 
annual meeting of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion at Washington in December, 1923. It is called 
The Problem of Business Forecasting (Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1924. Publication No. 6, 
of the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research) 
and is edited by Warren Persons, William Trufant 
Foster, and Albert J. Hettinger. 

The topics of the separate papers cover a wide 
range: ‘Fluctuations in Retail and Wholesale Trade’, 
‘Forecasting Railway Traffic’, ‘Forecasting Automo- 
bile Production’, ‘Relating Manufacturing Policy to 
the Business Cycle’, ‘Forecasting Building Construc- 
tion’, ‘Agricultural Conditions’, and ‘Corn and Hog 
Prices’, ‘Fluctuations in Mineral Output’, and in ‘Coal 
Production’—these are only some of the subjects 
included. 

What makes the general problem at the same time 
so fascinating and so puzzling is the curious discrep- 
ancy between variations in series that are evidently 
closely related. Why was it, for example, that, in 





the United States, Wholesale Trade reached its peak 
in the summer of 1919, while Department Store Sales 
did not reach their peak till the beginning of 1920? 
Why did Department Store Sales recover the ground 
lost in the fall of 1920 (more than recover it, indeed) 
by the spring of 1921, while Wholesale Trade cannot 
be said to have recovered fully till the spring of 1923? 
Why was it that, after reaching a new high level in 
the fall of 1920, Department Store Sales slowly 
but steadily sagged in the three succeeding years, while 
Wholesale Trade was equally steadily winning back 
lost ground? These things are mysteries. At pre- 
sent there is no man who can offer a valid explanation. 
But if they remain unexplained, it is at least import- 
ant that they should be noted; for upon a knowledge 
of them, at the time when the tendencies develop, de- 
pends the formation of a sound business policy. 

Nor do the facts appear on the surface. Curves 
charting the month-to-month fluctuations in the sales 
of Department Stores and Wholesale Houses respec- 
tively, complicated as they must be by seasonal 
changes of different types, price movements of differ- 
ent degrees of quickness, and different normal rates 
of growth, tell a story—but they may tell it wrongly. 
Not till these diverse influences, which disguise, as 
often as not, the character of underlying movements, 
have been eliminated by the careful application of 
statistical processes, does it become possible to see, 
with any degree of assurance and accuracy, what is 
really happening beneath the surface. 

The merit of these papers (not in every case, in- 
deed, but often) is that they make perfectly clear by 
practical example what are the routine processes 
through which the crude figures have been put, in 
order to determine the direction, from time to time, 
of underlying movements. It is possible for any 
business executive, who has the patience, to discover 
exactly what has been done, and in what way. There 
is no cabalistic parade of technicalities; no demand 
for special statistical knowledge that the ordinary rea- 
sonably well-educated business man does not himself 
possess. Moreover, in the case of the paper by Mr. 
W. Randolph Burgess, from which the facts relating 
to Wholesale Trade and Department Store Sales re- 
spectively have been taken (and in several other cases 
also), it is perfectly possible for the business execu- 
tive who has a reasonably competent statistician in 
his employ, to turn the book over to him, with instruc- 
tions to put the records of his firm through the same 
processes, with.a certainty that this can be done. 

Of the forecasting expert as Medicine Man we 
have heard far too much in recent years. He be- 
longs to the same class as the rainmakers who spring 
up from time to time, and whose incantations prove 
little, except that ‘hope springs eternal in the human 
breast’. Forecasting at the best is an empirical bus- 
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iness, and in the last analysis has to be done by the 
directorate of a corporation, no matter who may com- 
pute their figures for them. But the contributors to 
The Problem of Business Forecasting are in no sense 
Medicine Men. Their task is that of helping the 
responsible executive to help himself; and their work 
may be commended very heartily. 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 
BY PHILIP WOOLFSON, A.M. 





























- Index of Volume of Price of Cost of 
Wholesale Employ- 20 Canadian t 
Prices in ment in - Family 
Canada (1) | Canada (2) ties (3) Budget (4) 
as ieee pee BIG-P oe. 
Jan. ‘ 182.3 83.9 105.6 | ...... 
Dec., 1924; 177.2 90.8 102.0 | $20.90 
Nov., “ 175.1 93.0 99.9 | $20.81 
Feb., 1924) 180.1 90.6 94.1 $21.18 
Jan, ‘“ 175.3 88.7 92.3 | $21.23 
Dec., 1923} 177.3 95.7 96.5 | $21.21 
1Michell. Base (=100) refers to the period 1900-09. 


*Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records obtained from 
Employers. 
sequent figures refer to the first of each month. 

*Michell. The following common stock quotations are 
included among others:—Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
C.P.R., Dominion Textile, Dominion Bridge, Consumers’ 
Gas, Shawinigan Light & Power, Penman’s, Russell 
Motors, Bell Telephone, Canadian General Electric, Lake 
of the Woods Milling, Canada Steamships. 

‘Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 
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Whitborne Inn 


169 College St. (Two Doors West of McCaul) 
Phone Trinity 9354 


The handiest rendezvous in Toronto, 
just across the street ftom the Uni- 


versity, an way between the WY |, 
residential and shopping districts of 
the city. 
LUNCHEON - - 12.00 to 2.00 
TEA - - - =-  2.00t05.00 ® ° 
DINNER - - 5.30 to 7.00 








F. T. James Fish Co. 


Proprietors and Sole 
Distributors of 
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29 Church Street - : Toronto 
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